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Though -some forms of dresser 
more convenient than others 
said, better adapted for 

i cumstanees of the 

is utility, d 

\ vary to a considerubl 

whole, however, wo 

if we regard the dresser 


A KITCHEN DRESSER* 

BY DAVID DENNING. 


may be sideboard 

or, let it be probably embody the 
the space and cii 

user—as the primary I h* ii; 

etails of arrangement may 

e extent. 

diall not iiu far wromr 

the kiteli 


and the pattern selected will 

requirements of most 
i people. In size we may take it us follows ; 

myth, 


* 






. , , of top, 2 ft. ; and 

y : height from Ilnur, 2 ft. !i in. As will be 

the illustration, immediately 

* are three drawers. Below 


The homely dresser may not present many object 
attractions to the artistically-minded ama 
tcur cabinet-maker, but it is nevertheless 
more truly a piece of “ art ” furniture than 
many of the more 
pretentious things 


On the seen from 

under the tO] 
eu them are 


’ 


i 


■“1 
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L 


as 


s 


in upon space 

between. The *et uf 

] nh te siii.huM above 

the i In s.-er is separate 

from it, and may he 
made or not, i hov 
iyrm, in fad. no part 

\ the dresser itsetl, 
mt may tie regarded 

as a very useful ad¬ 
junct, and not Ollt uf 

place in any kitchen. 

Leaving them, how¬ 
ever, for future con¬ 
sideration, a few sug¬ 
gestions to those 
readers who wish to 
make 

yet do not find the 
pattern portrayed 

iui to what they want, r 

may be welcomed be- 
1 fore describing the 
: 1 actual construction. 

First, the matter qx 

size may claim atten 
tiun, though to those 
who are practically 
acquainted with 
dresser-making this 
may seem unneces* 
sary. The ^ novice 

■ !' however, is fre- 

quently at a los 
what to do when 
any alteration from 
given figures may 
- seem desirable, and 
therefore it may be 
well to say that he 
■, should make his sizes 
■, suit his—or his custo¬ 
mer’s— requirements. 

it is no use adherin 
closely to measure¬ 
ments simply because 
they have been “in 
print,” or even be¬ 
cause they are those 
commonly regarded 
as suitable, when 
others would clearly 
render the thing 
more convenient. 

\Y here c e r t a i n 

measurements have 

1 wmne associated 

with furniture, cus¬ 
tom is the principal 

factor, and custom 
is not as the laws of 


i. 


a 


which are classed as 




such. It is, however, 
not so much as an 
artistic production 
that we have to re- 
ard it at present, 
for, whatever claims 
it may have in this 
respect, they must 
give way to the more 
prosaic views of the 

utilitarian. 8till, one 

feels loth to contem¬ 
plate the dresser only 

as a useful piece of 
furniture ; for, how 
ever plain and void 

of decorative detail 
it may be, and gene¬ 
rally is, it so evi¬ 
dently fulfils the pur¬ 
pose for which it is 

intended that it can 
hardly be regarded 

as other than a.struc¬ 
ture which merits 
attention. We all 
know that one of the 
leading principles ot 

art requires that no¬ 
thing shall be made 
which is not adapted 
lor use according to 
the expressed inten¬ 
tion of its existence, 
and that due regard 
shall be paid to the 

manipulation of 

terial, whatever this 
may be. Now, 

membering that the 

dresser i 
the inferior 

viz., the kitchen, 
at once see that fan 
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Fi£T. 2 —Carcase of Dresser without Top. Drawers, Door, or Plinth. 
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ornamentation 

would out of place, 
and that it would 
he absurd to employ 

mostly material in its ll! 

; construction. Thus 

far, therefore, the ^ 

dresser may claim to ^ 

j be 
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tnvance, which is I 
more than can be said 

of many things seen in 

our furniture shops. 
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■ A Kitchen Dresser. 
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the Medes and Persians. When a dresser 

for that matter, any other piece of fumi- 
tare—is wanted, the maker should first con- j: *;U- < 
sider what size wi}( be most convenient for . | ti’ 
that particular article, and depart from the j j . 
customary size if any advantage is to be 
gained by doing so. Now the novice who h-'.U 
may prefer making his dresser 6 ft. 6 in. in¬ 
stead of 5 ft. 6 in., or in any other way de¬ 
parting from the sizes given, may be re¬ 
assured that he will not be doing wrong by 
studying his own inclinations. 

Possibly he may want to know also 
whether he must keep to any relative pro¬ 
portions between the various parts, such as 
width of cupboards, and opening between. 

If so, let me say, “No ; again suit your own 
convenience ” As a mere matter of appear¬ 
ance, it will be better to have the open their own ideas, need not feel hampered by 
space wider than the cupboards, but even closely adhering to the methods named, 
this might be disputed by some. They are, however, reliable, and may be im- 

Another maker may not want to have any plicitly followed. 

open space, but would prefer three cup- The material will naturally demand the 
hoards. Well, he can easily gratify his first attention. It will suffice to say that I articles 
desire, for all he has to do is to fit a door to good, sound, dry pine, clean and as free 
the opening, or, if the dresser is a large one, from knots as possible, is suitable in every 
say 6 ft 6 in. long, two doors. If he wants way, and that- any of the choicer kinds of 
to know why two doors are recommended, furniture timber would be generally con¬ 
it may be said that the only reason is because sidered out of character. If made of 

one would probably be inconveniently large, mahogany, oak, or such like, our kitchen nave more conncience wnenever ne mav 

. But, supposing that only a small dresser dresser would almost rank as a sideboard for have to make up anything in more costly 

is wanted, is there any reason for making . the dining-room, though in this case better wood than pine. Whatever joint he may 

^cup^or _____ ^ gw, lwould ^can- 

other individual ^ 5 Z7~ T he °o Id* 1 ad age of 

would prefer more f] § “more hasted less 

drawers, but from |pj ill —§&] speed ■ is m no- 

does not quite see K| If] site than in cabinet- 

how he can man- gr ; M _ work where glue is 

ageto dispose them. — • --..__ l m —•- 

liv i t 1 * ■ RST-fV" t - -—: — 1 - = »*- - , ■■ ^ » 

\\ ell,. our desip is | Let us take the 

?o alfow y of e ad S ip C 1 two outside ends 

respect, for all that Fig. 4.—plan of Top. to know all about 

is necessary' is to _ them anc f t h e j r 

arrange as many drawers as may be required finish and more cunning joinery than is fastening to the bottom, or perhaps it will 
in tbe central space below the one shown. contemplated would be almost a necessity be better to say, how to accomplish this in a 

. else ^’ 0U 1 the drawers to support the assumption of the superior workmanlike manner. The thickness of the 

i ri 0 er, or, at any rate, one or two of them, article. It merelyremains to be said thatl in. backing will have to be taken into account 

-5 s ®’. °p *? se ? n ,^? e centre stutfis wbat will be principally required. forthewidthof the bottom will have tobe that 

rp-icnn W w' + i question, but there is no I he top will have to be jointed up to get much less than the width of these end pieces. 
t i t v drawers should not ; the necessary width, which should be at For purposes of explanation, let it be assumed 

a, nr, , aC f i? t * *, taFee comparatively least an inch more than the ends of the cup- that the back is tobe h in. thick. The 

In nnw "i!f S + 1 . f 6 , hoards, in order to allow of a slight over- width of the bottom will, "therefore, have to 

nrincinlns nf in f ai V: es sa PP os ed, the hang m front, and at the back if necessary, be A in. less than the ends. These are fitted 

‘i'inip ^nnrl *, r t 4 i Ds . ruc re ™ a *^ This may be explained by saying that if to the bottom with lap dovetails, the con- 

ou<rht \n PTi-ihL fi» m " en tnty a “d thought , there is a skirting board, and the top of the struction of which will be sufficiently under- 

£l P ff U 05 a i ny , of enc[ osed i overhang at the back must not be le ‘ - 

ISS after UEd r erstan ds the following the thickness of the skirting board. . 

dresfer wl,;M hie f s P eClfica - ly 1° the ! entls tUe t«P should overhang to the 

d Beforl h begi I n have S l0wn “ 1-lg - !•'extent as in front. This being understood 
ning to describe 

the construction, it 

should be said that 

the suggestions 

given principally 
for the benefit of 
those who want to 

know how they mm/ 

make a dresser. 

There is 

in the 

that those who 
would find any 

other constructive 

details 
accordance 


it matters little in what order the actual 
work be proceeded with ; and, as the forma¬ 
tion of the carcase is the principal part of 

the work, an outline of its construction 

must be given. It consists of a bottom 
which, to all intents, is merely a repetition 
of the top. but smaller, as will be seen later 
on. To the bottom the four ends are fas¬ 
tened. On the upper edges of the ends the 

may be nailed direct, but it will be 
better to connect the ends by stretchers or 

bearers of exactly the same length as the 

bottom board, and fasten the top to them. 
This involves more work, but is altogether 
the superior way. Other beavers 

one piece serving as bearer for three drawers 
are also fronted, the whole, when put to¬ 
gether, being as shown in Fig. 2. 

We may now consider the mode of fitting 
and fastening all these parts together, merely 
premising that, wherever necessary, boards 
are fastened together to get the'requisite i 
width, and that the novice has read the 

Jointing Up ” which have ap¬ 
peared in the first volume. Although plain 
lued joints will answer very well, it may 
e suggested that it will be good prac¬ 
tice for the novice to use the dowelled joint. 

He ■will be able to “ get his hand in,” and 
have more confidence whenever he 
have to make up anythin 
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Drawer Bearer Joint to End. 


Fig. 6 

Halved Joint for Inner Ends and Bearer. 
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3. Extreme neatness in 
finishing these joints is not necessary, but 
care must be taken to have the front edges 
ame of the bottom and ends on the same level. 

leaving the excess of 4 in. to project at the 

A rabbet 


than 
At the 
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back, 

should be formed 
in them for the 
back to fit in, if a 
ood job be in¬ 
tended ; otherwise 
the boards of w kick 
tlie back is to be 
formed may just 
shoulder up against 

the ends* 

The two inner 
ends of the cup¬ 
boards 

exactly the same 
width at the bot¬ 
tom, to which they 
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Fig. 3.—Diagram showing Principle of Lap Dovetail, 
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reader's own decision, merely calling hia 
attention to the fact that china knobs, fas¬ 
tening on with a screw, are generally used 

for the purpose. 

Unless the top of tlie dresser fits against 
the wall, a small ledge at the back will be 
convenience. A mere strip of wood, as 
shown in the illustration, will do as well as 
anything. It can either be fastened on 
behind or above the top with a few screws. 
Of course, if the plate shelves be made to 
rest on the dresser-top, and have a solid 
back, the back-guard will be superfluous ; 

but this will be further considered when I 

come to treat of the shelves. Meanwhile,, 
though no specific directions have been 
given for fitting the back to the dresser, 
the most inexperienced will see how to do 
this ; so that these hints on dresser making 
may be regarded as complete. 


may either be fastened with mortise and explain many details which it will be useful for 
tenon, or by nailing. In cutting these him to know—including the construction of 
parts, regard must be had to the manner drawers. About the drawers it may be said 

which they are to be fastened at bot- I here that the fronts should be fitted to the 
tom, as, of course, the length of the I places for them, and marked, to prevent 
tenons must be allowed for if these are confusion afterwards. The sides should be 
to be cut. Much the same applies to fitting treated in like manner, and not before every 
and fastening up the bearers for the top. attention ^ lias been given to make these 
These may be either a solid board exactly I parts tit tightly should the actual making of 
the same as the bottom, or the more usual the drawers be proceeded with. The sides 
course of making them of two pieces of and back of the drawers need not be more 
wood of any convenient width—say, 5 in. 

By this means it will be seen that there is a 
saving in the quantity of wood, but the 
ends being only supported—or connected— 
by these two narrow pieces, they are not 

sufficiently bound together. This is man¬ 
aged by gluing pieces on to the ends of the 
bearers, which are thus widened out suffi¬ 
ciently without unnecessary waste of mate¬ 
rial. They are then fastened to the outside 
ends by the lap dovetail. The two inner 
ends may be treated as at the bottom. 

Big. 4 gives a plan of the upper portion of 
the dresser at this stage, the widened bearers 

being clearly shown. It will be noted that 
k the hinder one is set back to the same 
extent as the bottom board. 

We have now the framework, so to speak, 
of the dresser, of which it will be under¬ 
stood that none of the parts are supposed to 
be permanently fastened together yet ; in 
fact, in making it up, it will probably be 
convenient to arrange some of the work yet 
to be described before this stage. For in¬ 
stance, the necessary joints for the drawer 
bearers, etc., can be-at any rate, partially 
prepared. The novice, however, may be re¬ 
commended not to adopt this course* but to 
fit up the parts so far spoken of, as by so 
doing he is more likely to secure accuracy. 

The parts should fit tightly enough to hold 

together squarely without any glue or nails, 

and unless they do, the work cannot be re¬ 
garded as satisfactory. However, taking it 
for granted that everything is right, it will 
be an easy job to knock the pieces asunder 
to complete the work. 

The drawer bearer—that is, the Ion 

piece immediately under the drawers in 
front—may now be attended to. Its width 
may be anything convenient, but about 3 in. 
is sufficient for all practical purposes ; while 

itj length can easily be ascertained exactly 

by actual measurement. It is fitted to the 

outer ends, as si town in Fig. 5, from which 

it will be seen that the dovetail formation 

of the lower side binds the parts together. 

The groove is cut in the ends for the whole 

width of the bearer, which is forced in from 

the front. At the inner ends the joint is 

merely formed by cutting spaces in the 

bearer and in the ends, as shown in Fig. (h 

Care should be taken not to remove more 

stuff than is just sufficient to pass the 

pieces ; in other words, they should tit each 
other tightly. 

The supports for the drawer sides have 
now to be fitted, and for those who do 
not understand wliat they arc, it may be ex¬ 
plained that they are, as it were, bearers 
extending from back to front for the lower 
edges of the drawer sides to run on. It follows 
that their upper surfaces at any rate must 
be quite smooth, and on exactly the same 
level as the front bearer. Beyond repeat in,, 

A he caution that they must not be glued in 
such a way as to bind the ends, it will be 
unnecessary to give any minute directions 
for them, especially as these parts of 
construction were treated of at some length 
in the articles entitled u Lessons from an Old 
Bureau” in VoL I, The novice who is in 
doubt will do well to read these, for they fully 


in 


a 


than f in. thick, while the bottoms may be less 
if preferred. The reminder that drawers 

when first made should fit very tightly may 

be given, for if loose and easy, they will 
probably be too easy by-und-by. If they 
still remain too tight after a short time, 
a very slight easing-off will reduce them 

sufficiently. 

The doors are made in the usual way. 
The parts for the frames are got out first, 
and may be either dowelled or mortised and 
tenoned together. Both rails and stiles 
should be of the same width, for which 
2} in. will do very well. As some may not 

understand the meaning of “ rails ]> and 
stiles,” I may explain that the former are 
the horizontal and the latter the upright 
portions of the frame. It will scarcely be 

necessary to state, except for the benefit of 

those quite unaccustomed to joinery, that 
the rails are to be placed within the stiles. 

The panels for the doors should be A in. 
stuff, either fitted into rabbets and beaded 
in from behind, or the frames may be grooved 
for them. In the latter case inexperienced 
workers may be inclined to think that glue 
should be used to fasten them in with ; but 
they may be reminded that gluing them up 
would probably cause the panels to split. 
The grooves alone will hold the panels, which, 
being unglued at the edges, will be at liberty 

to shrink without splitting, 

A couple of “butt” hinges will be required 
to hang each door with, and a lock or catch of 
some kind be requisite to keep them closed. 
The hinges should be attached to the outer 

ends of the cupboard, the bolts of the locks 
of course shooting into the others. One lock 
accordingly must be got shooting to the 
left, and the other to the right, unless it be 
not considered objectionable lor one of the 
keyholes to be upside down. 

Inside each cupboard one or more shelves 
will probably be found convenient, 
shelves may be fixed in by simply nailing 
through the ends; but a better way—not 
only because no nailing from the outside will 
be necessary, but because the shelves will be 

movable—is to support them on strips of 
wood fastened to the insides of the cup¬ 
boards, By this means, if at any time it is 
found convenient to add to or alter the 
shelves, it can easily be managed, 
plinth or framing on which the dresser 
stands has still to be made and fitted, but 
no detailed directions for it can be necessary; 
and it would be merely waste of space to 
recapitulate what has been stated m con¬ 
nection with plinths in the articles already 
referred to on the bureau. Naturally, the 

dresser 


BRICKLAYERS 1 

BY MUNIG. 


IV U RE 


Appliances and Tools used by Brick¬ 
layers. 


ii 


One of the principal appliances used by the 

affolding, on which the 


bricklayer is the sc; 

materials are laid while building the walls. 

Great care should be used in fixing it, as 
upon its stability depend the lives of the 
men working upon it, and many serious 
accidents have occurred from insecure 
fixing, or from using defective materials. 

The scaffolding is formed with uprights, 
ledgers or runners, putlogs, and sea Sold 
boards; the uprights are generally foreign 
poles, 20 to 30 ft. long, and 7 in. in diameter; 
at the bottom end, they are fixed about 
3 ft. (i in. from the wall, and 12 to 14 ft. 
apart; the longest poles should be set at 
the gables, or at the highest part of the 
building to save splicing; they are fixed in 
holes dug about 3 ft. deep, and well rammed 
round to keep them perpendicular; when 
too short to reach the top of the building, a 
second pole is spliced to the top, the large 
end resting on a runner about 15 ft. below 

top of the fixed pole; the top pole is 
lashed with ropes in three places, and wood 
wedges driven in to tighten them ; diagonal 
stays are also lashed to the adjacent poles 
to steady them, and prevent their being 

L'lic blown down. 

The runners are lashed to the poles with 
ropes in a horizontal direction ; they are 
made of poles or deals 7 in. by 21 in. 

The putlogs are laid with one end on the 
wall, and the other on the runners; they 
may be of any tough wood 6 ft. long, and 

in. by 3 in. 

The scaffold boards are 7 in. by 2 or 2A 
The I in., and are laid on the putlogs ; when the 

scaffold is in a street, a board should be 
laid on its* edge at the outside of the 
scaffold to prevent anything falling off the 
scaffold, and when the scaffold is very high, 
a board should be fixed along the outside 
about 3 ft. above the scaffold to form a 

handrail. 

The materials are carried up ladders, 
which have a rope at each side hung over 
the runners, and two or three bricks tied to 

the end of the rope to keep the ladders from 
blowing down. 

When any extra heavy weight has to 
come on a scaffold, such as a large stone or 
an iron girder, vertical struts should be fixed 
under the runners from the ground. 

When a chimney stack has to be carried 
above the ridge, poles are fixed on the floor 
joists, and brought through the roof timbers 
and lashed to them. 


i 




ft 


n 


tile 


lintli will be plainer, having the 
ges left si|uare, or slightly bevelled, 

but otherwise its con- 


£ 


upper e 

instead of moulded ; 
st ruction is much the same. 

The top is fastened down to the carcase by 

driven through the top bearers or 

and when this has been 


IT 


screws 

board from below ; 
done, our dresser is practically completed, 

so far as joinery is concerned, though it 

may be finished by painting or varnishing if 

desired. It will oo understood that each 

drawer must have a knob or handle of some 

kind, the choice of which may be left for the 
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When a hole cannot be made for the foot templet is used ; sometimes a temporary 

of a pole, it may be fixed in a cask or box 3 pillar or plumbing of brickwork is built for 
ft. deep, and rammed round with sand; this purpose, called a “deadman,”aud al'ter- 
when the ground in which poles are to be wards taken down, 
set is very soft, a flat stone should be put 
under the foot to prevent its sinking when 
the scaffold is loaded. 


cross walls should be gauged from a centre 
line or from one wall, and not from wall to 
wall, as if there should be any inaccuracy in 
one wall it is repeated through the rest. 
Tools. The trenches should be neatly squared out 

The following tools are used by the brick- and levelled, and if any part of the site is on 
layer :—The trowel (Fig. 1), with which the , a slope, the trenches should he ‘'stepped," 
mortar is taken up and spread, and the keeping the bottom level, and making the 
, joints struck ; the brick hammer (Fig. 2), rise of the steps equal to a certain number 
When the walls of a building are very with which the bricks are cut; the jointer of courses of bricks. Where the foundation 
thick, and contain many bricks, a hoist is (Fig. 3), for drawing and marking the joints ; is of one uniform hardness, the footings of 
generally used for lifting the materials, the jointing rule is a straightedge, 8 ft. brick or stone may be laid in the trenches; 

fter the first 15 to 20 ft. is built, a large long and 4 in. wide ; the plumb rule (Fig. but if some parts are hard, and others 
pulley is fixed to a strong support, and a 4), for plumbing the angles or quoins; the yielding, a bed of concrete should be laid 
■ chain or rope put over it, to one end of level (Fig. 5), for levelling the walls—some- in the trenches ; and, even if the founda- 
which is attached a hook; the other end is times a spirit level is used, laid on a tion is good, this method is to he recom- 
carried round a pulley fixed on the ground I straightedge 10 or 12 ft. long, with parallel mended, as it makes a good uniform footing, 
called a “snatch block," a horse is attached edges ; the camber slip (Fig. C), for drawing I When there are any wet places on the site, 
to the end of the rope, and by walking out- the soffits of camber arches ; the hod [Fig. < drains should be laid from them, and after¬ 
wards, the load is raised in a box attached I 7). for carrying the bricks and mortar, also | wards connected to the house drain. When 
to the hook. When there is ^-i—v the site is clay, it is advisable 

not sufficient length for the i I 1 to cover the site under boarded 

horse to walk outwards, a I I floors with 6 in. of concrete, to 

gin ” is used, which consists prevent damp being drawn 

of a vertical axle, to the upper by the warmth of the rooms 

part of which is fixed a drum i h when the house is finished. 

3 ft. or more in diameter; | i When laying concrete in the 

under thi3 is fixed an arm 10 | 5 trenches,pegs should be driven 

or 12 ft. long, to which the |J lj[; in at the sides of the trenches, 

horse is . attached, and by I the tops of which are at the 

walking in a circle in oppo- PIlE'il level of the concrete, and the 

site directions, the load is j I « concrete is levelled to them. 

raised, or the empty box in [ Ijltl The concrete should not be less 

lowered. Steam-engines are ill i/f than 1 ft. thick, but in soft 

also used for working hoists. IVJr ' ground it may be 2 or 3 ft thick. 

Sometimes the bricks are rim I'li lili l In digging cellars, tanks, 

to the foot of the hoist in Ufl]| I etc., their position must be 

barrows, aud the barrows with 111!- I accurately marked out from 

their loads lifted, three short i S lti<\nl ^ ie front line, and kept the 

chains with hooks being used li'l 1 h , J lull size of the outside of the 

to sling them, one hook being 111 1 IIS: t.1i walls to the bottom. A drain 

put under each handle and must be dug from the bottom 

one in the wheel. In this of the cellar. 

Case, a shaft is formed with After the walls are built up 

boards to prevent the barrows to the surface, the whole of 

turning rouud. the foundations must be filled 

in at both sides and well 

rammed down. 


Hoists. 
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Trammels. 


I 


These are used for cuttin 
the brickwork to in forming 
the lower half of an inverted 
arch; they are made to the 
form of the outside 
the arch, and fixed in the 
position the arch will occupy, 
and the wall is built to them ; 
when the wall is thick, one is 

fixed at each side, and the 
wall levelled 
them. 
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HITES AND OTHER APIA 

MAN APPLIANCES. 

BY A F 19- 

SI Y Cowan Hive. 

One of the greatest secrets of 
success in bee keeping is the 
careful and comfortable win¬ 
tering of stocks, 
quently, any hive which se¬ 
cures this object ought to be 
a favourite with bee keepers. 
Few are as good, and none surpass, the 
Cowan hive in this respect. It is the inven¬ 
tion of Mr, T. W* Cowan, the editor of the 
bricks to* For cutting and ganged work, a British Bee Journal^ and perhaps one of the 
bench or banker is required, with a rubbing best apiarists in the world, 
stone 14 in. in diameter, fixed at one end I give three views of it, taken from his 
lor rubbing the bricks on ; the bedding stone, own book, “ The British Bee Keeper’s Guide 
a slab of marble or York stone, perfectly Book;” a work which should be in the 
straight and level, on which the bricks are possession of everybody who hopes to be a 
tried after being rubbed ; chisels, scotch, successful bee master. Fig. I is a general 
scriber for marking the joints, and tin saw view of the outside, from which it will be 

for nicking the beds and joints, after which seen that it differs little in appearance 

they are cut by the chisels and scotch. from the “Apis ” hive ; in fact, I took 

some of the best features from it. In Figs, 

2 and 3, it will be seen that the internal 
In commencing to dig the foundations of arrangements arc very different. Instead of 
a building, the outside walls should first be double sides, with a dead air space between, 

marked out, and pegs driven in at the the brood-nest consists of two distinct boxes, 

angles ; then dig off all the turf and vegetable without tops or bottoms, just laid upon the 
soil, and wheel it into a heap if required for floor board. The inside box, a, is the brood- | 
future use, or cart it away if not required, nest proper, in which are hung the frames; 
llien mark out the front wall of the build- while the outer, f, serves only as a case, ths 
ing, and square the other walls from it; the space between being filled with chaff. 


course in 




A 


Conse- 


up between 


Fig. 1.—Trowel. Fig. 2.~Brick Hammer 


Jointer. Fig. 4.—Flmnlj Kule. 
Fig. 5.—Level. Fig. 6.—Camber Slip. Fig 7.—Hod. 


Centres. 

. J^ are ^ [° r arches, and squares, bevils, and mortar boards, a 

LJT .1 V \ >St 0n w *H c k ar ? nailGti gauging rod marked in feet and inches for 

tiey a j em ^ de ^ ^ eexact ‘ settil1 £ work, and a line to wall the 

ot the solhts, or underside, of the arch ; 

they are fixed on proper supports, and if of 

iaige size, wedges are fixed under them to 

slack the centre after the arch is keyed. 

In building an inverted arch, * 

fixed with a nail in the centre, 

attached to the nail, and the 
made to radiate to the centre. 


a j 


a board is 
a cord is 
courses are 


Templet or Profile, 

When the top part of a wall is to be 
sloped or racked back, a templet or profile 
is set \ip, the height of each course marked 
upon it, and the line strung to these marks 
wWe building; if the wall is curved or 
battering on the face, such as a retaining or 

wing wall of a bridge, the templet is made 
to tuat Jorm. 

In turning a 


1 ’OH NDATIONS. 




range of arches where the 
quoin or angle cannot be built first, 


I I'Ll 
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View of Cowan Hive. 
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deep, is cat by the 


S in. wide and 


which ore ration? have been a! read v de 
-eribed in Work. This will produce a Ward r*:ine means. 

m. square, which should be gone- over The top of the floor board should be per 
with the plane at both -ides i efore the nex: lectly flat, and to secure this, it should have 
operation conies on. This is to affix a couple been gone over with the trying plane in 
of stavs, denoted in Fic. 3 bv c. every direction before the entrant 

__ m *■_ 'V B 

They are made of pine 22 in. long and 2 was cut. 

Thev are planed down so that 

_ m 4- ~ m 

one edge is 1 in. wide, and the space tor 
their reception, j in. deep, is carefully 
cut oi the Iv-ttom of the doer with tenon 
saw and chisel. Th-. entrance srace vFig. 4>. 


V 


As the doorway, b, is cur out of the solid 
floor board, a piece of wood, h. must be laid 
over it to prevent the chaff from stopping 

It will be seen from Fi^r. 3 that in the 

a very snug habitd- 
. surrounded by about 

or chaff, which is warm 
enough to allow of free veutila- 


m. 




: f 


li 


up- 


winter this hive forms 
tion for the bees, bein 
3 in. of cork du 
an d yet po rou; 
tion without draught. 

I made my Cowan hive slightly dint rent 
from that shown in Figs. 2 and 3. be 

wished to utilise the ordinary frames which 

I use with the other hives. In principle, 
however, it is the same 
recommend this hive to my amat 

as being easv to make and very 
Its only drawback 

unwieldy and takes a good deal of wood. 

The rlrst thing to make is the door boar, 
(Fig. 4). This may be of two widths of 11 in. 
pine, It in. thick. 

shot and ploughed to tak 

tits h al f into each, or else the pa 
dowel led together or counternailed, all of 


s I are 

The stays underneath will pre 
trout warping, and yet allow of 

t-x Kins ion and contraction of the ■ 






|T 


- 


L 


* 




vent 
the trvc 
W ood. 

Having the floor nicely finished, and the 

edges planed true and square, we next turn 

.and. Two pieces like Fig. 5 Gin 

ft long, 0 in. wide. 
They are kept 15 in. apart 

ms: enough to tit inside tire stays, c c(Fig. 3\ 

he alighting board, M. and the piece jxt 

The alighting 


in. square. 




CUi 


1 


ca n s e 


to tue 

be cut from a board r* 
and £ in.thick. 


- * 


st ronglv 

i— _ m 
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can 


Fig. 10. 


r friends. 

efficient, 
rather 
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he back seen in Fig 
board, which i? 10 in. long, is nailed to them, 

othe horizontal piece 3 in. wide, seen 
. 5. which is nicely in veiled to tit the¬ 
be alighting board. 

of the work may be of deal 

thick, but the work should be carefully 
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All this part 
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View of Stand and Acting Board. Ti£. ■ _ ^ ia ^ V lewof CniUon wlUi Fe«dtnff Hola Fig. 11 

Bhowinx Frame resting: on Tin Slip, Tig 9.rf S Tig 9 wMcH is half sise, and Tig. 10, wMcn Is not to scale.) 
o! Division Board. »All figures to scale of 1 in. to 1 ft. * except rig* w ^ 
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done, and finished nicely with a smoothing 
plane and sandpaper, if necessary. 

A couple of outer cases may now be 

made of the same wood. It is better to 

dovetail them together at the corners, but 
if this is beyond the powers of the manu¬ 
facturer, ordinary nailing and glue would 
do very well. They may be further 
strengthened with triangular 
corners inside. The externa 
breadth ought to he 


room for the long ends of the frames. I of the most beautiful coloured glass that 

attach a piece of wood 1 in. wide to the has ever seen the light is made in London 

lower edge, so that it would fit Hush on the by Messrs. Powell, at Whitefriars. The art 

top of a similar brood-nest when used for of making coloured glass was lost because 

doubling. If Novice's ends are used, the there ceased to be a demand for it. In the 

tour sides of the brood-nest will be last century a certain amount of glasa 

in. high, and it will be necessary to cut a painting was executed, but it took the iorni 

rebate out of the long sides of the diinen- of elaborate engraving-like effects tike the 

iccesat the I sions shown at Fig. 9, which also shows Reynolds'windows in New College, Oxford 

length or these metal corners. in which an attempt is made to produce the 

... in *i the i being 1 he frame, L, in Fig. 2, which is used for effect of a Rembrandt picture. White glass 

to allow of ease in fitting over the bottom, winter packing, is simply of \ in. deal. 4i is used almost exclusively throughout and 

For the same reason, I always take a in. deep, and 17 in. square inside. The the colour is painted ou it as though the 
few shavings oft t he top of each case, bottom is covered with a piece of unbleached artist were working on a canvas. It follows 
making it, as it v^eie, cone shaped, so tlicit calico, which is tricked, on at the outside, that little light can enter tliron cr li suet 

the next storey will fit over it easily. The Instead of this, I commonly use the windows, and consequently the effect is 

principal difficulty to be encountered in feeder cushion made by Mr* Abbott, which gloomy and entirely wanting in brilliancy 
making these cases is to have them out of is represented by Fig, 10- It is made of i in, the particular charm of old windows 
winding and square. Both can be success- wood, and fits over the brood-nest like"the The old painted windows, executed by 

fully overcome by first nailing two sides other. The only difference is that the space monkish artists, were put in for a double 

together, and then the other two ; then in the centre is not covered with calico, the purpose. The subject of the windows was 

secure the loose corners by a nail in each, feeding stage occupying that position. It another of the many forms of picture writ- 
and lay the case fiat on the floor board in would be advisable to nail strips of wood ing that played so important a function in 

the position which it is to occupy finally, | £ of an inch high round the edges over the the education of the people when only the 

ana while thus laid and held down flat, the calico to permit the bees to run freely on very few could read ; and in addition to tliia 
remaining nails can be driven home. ^ the tops of the frames. The hole in'the didactic object the monks had in view, the 

Lven it it is slightly in winding, it can pe centre will vary in size according to the painted, coloured glass softened the glare of 

planed true afterwards, as it does not require | kind of feeder used. That in mine is 5 in, the light, and produced a mellow quality 
to he quite 9 in. high when finished. square, which I find large enough to hold any within, which lias been termed the dim 

As we are at the outer case, I had better feeder, except one, in my possession. In the religious light. What positive colour was 

go on to the roof, and here my hive differs winter, when feeding is over, I often fill introduced was the result of glass coloured 

trom that shown m J? igs. 1, 2, and 3. I that space with candy, and put a pillow on right through its substance—coloured, that 
wished to have sufficient room lor three top to keep in the heat, is, when the glass was in a molten state in 

crates of sections, and accordingly made It is easy to calculate that, the external the pot and hence termed pot-metal. What 

the root 4,,- m deep at the shallowest part* dimensions of the outer case being 22} in., painting was done on the glass was of the 

e. oping }]om that up to 9 in, I also made its internal measurements will be 2G^ in., simplest character, consisting as it did of 

it to ht ou top of the other storeys, with ■ for the boards will, when planed, be not outlines executed firmly in a brown colour 

slips nailed on all round to break the joint quite £ in, thick. Then, the brood-nest on the surface of the glass and baked on it 

as at o (rig. 2) Lest any one should not being 181 in. long* there will be a space of in a muffle kiln. 

quiteunderstand this verbal description, I in. at each end io fill with chaff. As it may be interesting to many readers 
ive m J? 0 a side view of the roof as I This is less than shown in Fig, 3, but it to know how an old monkish glass painter 
ave made it ioe top consists of three will be enough; the space between the set to work to make a coloured window, I 
poar s laid edge to edge and nailed firmly dummies, f f, and the brood-nest could be will endeavour to make his modus operantU 
, “ sides ; they are *>- in. thick and 27 m. filled with a similar material if thought clear to my readers, for it is in all essentials 

ong, the oveilap all round being equal* The necessary. In the other direction, there j the method followed at the present time, 
ges should >e nicely rounded, and a piece will be more than 2^ in. of packing, which though with our modern resources we get 

JL.?”'i?- 1^.1 ca lcc \ sufficient size j is about the quantity shown. over the work easier and less clumsily 

etched tightly over the top, being turned The amateur will find this hive easy to than he did. A table or board the size of 

-,® r i f/i 1 , see \ ;re 7n 1 n , ieails a Ktb make, and he could not do better than adopt the intended window was prepared and 

* rounc ' ™points of the nails it as the standard in his apiary. whitened, and upon this the artist drew his 

m no account pierce through the I have now described three hives, .which I figure or composition in charcoal, using a 

f 111 ™ cabc0 to be think enough for the present. In time to few vigorous touches to produce his effect, 

j . r *: 11S *°? Si j oub J be come I may treat of twin hives, observatory but keeping everything severely simple and 

pi ^ ev0I( d lead colour, hives, and the Stewarton, In my next I attempting nothing of a pictorial nature. 

i_. i P 1 ie T be perfectly watertight and hope to write about the internal fittings. We will imagine the figure to be the 

Ttn 1 \ 10nH 'i e i- f l l representation of some saint in his robes of 

in v; vr niad ; * k irL w00C J r as sco 1 n office. These latter would be made of coloured 

^ - lUm ! on S< extends >OTES OX GLASS PAINTING. material, so glass of the required colour was 

!vl It L a “ I e * iate ? m BY FRED MILLER taken and shaped to suit the particular part 

• * llde ’ 1 , hnd , broken tKEOMiLLER. of the ^ it was to represent ff 

n ^ an yJ ; ! ini S f*? : 1s butters* Frrrrnmpu n T 7 ^ were a chasuble, it would necessitate 

V?* ;T lde 1 th ^ E f b PAiXTfXG, making it in pieces, for sheets of coloured 

*. ? j ,, l 1 T beidied to throw off the Glass painting is one of the foremost art glass w'ere never very large. The sliap- 

■ t * A f J? e a rounded; they are handicrafts of the day. Up to fifty years ing of the glass was the most difficult thing 

rn. . * ri e corners 01 simply overlap, ago, stained and painted glass was almost a the early painter had to do, for the use of 

.;P;„+ e3 placed at the tront to lost art. Indeed, the art of making coloured the diamond was not then known. A red- 

o a mn i /, a .1 ai astheporclK glass required rediscovering, for the mag- hot iron was drawn over the glass in the 

differ in nmr P! ^ k outside, which docs not nificeut rubies, blues, yellows, and whites of hope that the glass would break in the w-ay 

ia l particular from t.iose the old windows that, surviving the ravages desired, but frequently it did not, and then 

Mr p A ,von 9 a j xr - 5 j of time and the destructive hand of man, the piece had to be filed and chipped down 

pnrnp * f' commends iVovices metal are still to be seen in just a few of our old with pincers, a laborious and difficult task. 

thp orditinrv V!I?h S ’ )U ■ i^ panted to churches could not be obtained of any of The face, hands, halo, and other portions, 
lonff r hut\ tn nTfrflr \ to P.*b ar U in. the glass workers of the early days in this suchasbordersamlthearchitecturalemich- 

hrnnd-tipU QATiiowitnf C cons * ru °tion °f the century. \\ e are greatly indebted to a ments termed canopies, were made of white 

Nfv iirnnrl ‘ * - _ l<* w T er * Mr. Charles Winston, for much of glass, and these had to be shaped. So that, 

i in ninp S °^ T , a box the knowledge of old glass, and for having roughly speaking, a coloured window re- 

Simpiilinnft ^iro i- ,°e ci cr. Its internal revived the manufacture of it. Winston sembled a mosaic on a large scale, every 
tmu* qi ; J n i ’ Y 1 P' ^ ie made drawings of old specimens, procured different colour introduced necessitating the 

nnn °H : n o and r t V5 R bort old fragments of glass that were to be shaping of the required piece, and in large 

tacked \n tkp , tm *, are ^ Ul1 ^ stowed away in the crypts of the surfaces it meant the joining of several 

raisin* their htonht 1 w » j 10 sjdes, churches, and he had these pieces ana- pieces together. When all the various 

* fitrinqnf wood nvk nn\lL$ in 5^, and to see if it was not possible to find pieces of glass forming the design were 

seeifin the cortinn n?\rt q\ ^ outside, as out their component parts. Success attended shaped, the next thing to be done was to 

\ g* S)i as to make j his efforts, and at the present moment some trace the design in a brown colour* The 
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painting consisted of putting in the features be some simple piece of ornament, and, in- necessary in order that all parts of the work 
d bands, folds in the garments and pat- deed, the art is often taught thus. The may be readily brought under the eye, and 
terns on the same, and any ornament on best teachers, however, take a different into different lights. Fig. 1 is a diagram 
the backgrounds. This colour had pro- course, and for this reason—in mere orna- of a turn-table. The top, it will be seen, is 
bably an iron base with a fusible Hux j ment there is comparatively little which double. In the middle of the lower part is 

mixed with it, so that when the glass can be done without tools, whereas it is a round hole, through which passes a pin or 

raised to a cherry heat, the colour important that the novice should first learn peg, a, fixed in the middle of the upper 

indelibly fused on to the surface of to model with his thumbs only as much as part; on this the latter revolves. In the 
the glass. The next operation was to possible ; and it will be in some portion upper face of the lower part are fixed four 
join the several parts together by means of the human figure that he will find those little inetal wheels or rollers, u it B u, and 
of bands of lead with grooves on both large forms and broad surfaces which will on the lower face of the upper part is a 
sides to receive the glass. On the comple- give freest scope for the use of these, circle of iron, c c, which runs on these 
tion of the window we have a large glass They therefore recommend that early prac- rollers. This enables the top to be easily 

mosaic, every part of which is strongly out* tice should be chiefly from the figure, even turned, however heavy the weight upon it. 

lined by the leads which hold the whole though the ultimate aim of the student A useful form of top which may be made 
together with the addition of the painted should be to become a modeller of ornament, to fit on the same stool as the last is shown 
work, which does for each individual piece Whatever is modelled, there will always be in Fig. % It is one that comes in handy 
what the leads do for the general design, ample opportunities for working with tools, for reliefs, etc. The hoard, d, is fitted to 

The object the glass painter keeps before The most approved practice is to copy the upper half of the stool-top with hinges, 

him is to make the leads, as far as possible, from casts of the antique statues. Apart and may be adjusted to any desired angle 

outline the several parts of the design, and from any benefit to he derived from thus I by means of the tongue of iron, e, which, 
t hough in large surfaces merely arbitrary familiarising the eye to fine form 
leads are introduced whose object is merely casts are the best things for the 
use, yet if we look at an old window as a learner to copy from. They are 
whole, we find that the leads, in addi- rigid, and do not change, and do 
tion to binding the whole together, serve to not therefore perplex a novice, 
outline and emphasise the design, and the as does the living subject. Also 
skill of the glass painter is shown in the the lights and shadow's on them 
successful way he makes the leads to form are clear and decided, which is 

an integral part of the design. The earliest a great point, for it must be 
specimens of painted windows in existence remembered that it is wholly 
are to be seen in France, and date from the through the shadows cast by it i 
ninth century. We have some specimens of that the modeller is able to re- ; 
old glass at York Minster, Fairford, in cognise and reproduce form 
Gloucestershire, New College, Oxford, and When sculptured figures are 

other places, but owing to the great destruc- of a size only slightly larger than i 
tion that took place during the Cromwellian 
wars, our ancient buildings are not rich in 

old glass, and we possess nothing like so fine 

a collection as the French. A good deal of 
modern painted glass is as fine as any of 
the old in colour, and owing to our increased 
knowledge and improved appliances we can 

impart a finish and delicacy to our windows 
that the earlier men were quite unable to 
effect. But it is the severe directness and 
archaic simplicity that gives old glass its 
charm. Then their means being limited and 

their resources few, a simplicity was attained / '/ being pierced with a scries ol 

which it would be better if we in much of £■'// \ holes, hasps over the pin, f. 

our work strove to reproduce. Modern \ The tongue has, of course, a 

lass often errs in over-elaboration, and in _\ hinge attachment to d. This 

an attempt to overstep the limits of the art. 1 " - - -. _-r: —P arrangement not only allows 

If we cover the glass with pigments we h ; . ■ \ a relief to be readily turned to 

destroy its transparency, and consequently [lit > get new lights, but also enables 

lose brilliancy and that gem-like quality - | the model to be most easily 

possessed by old glass. And if we do F1 2- -™£?l a c. 1 !Li Top 1 laid on its back for wrapping 

not keep our designs sculpturesque, the Moilellln £ stooL Jj| j n we j dot]^ 

window when seen from a distance looks Modelling stools, like music 

confused. The Reynolds’windows in New life, they are termed “heroic ; ” but if they stools, are sometimes made with a screw. 
College, Oxford, have a dingy look, so greatly exceed life-size, they are termed which allows them to be adjusted to different 

entirely is the glass covered with colour, “colossal.” The best subject on which the heights. Theoretically, this is a convenient 
r lhe leads, .too, are not wrought into the aspirant to modelling can make his first arrangement, but it does not always work 
design, but as far as possible are hidden, essay in the art will be some portion of a well in practice. Such stools are apt to be 
In fact the chief aim was to produce the colossal statue. He should procure a cast the reverse of firm, whereas a firm stool is 
effect of an oil painting, and that is not the of the hand, or foot, or mask (that is, merely essential to satisfactory modelling. With- 
yay to treat glass, for however successfully the face) of such a statue, and copy it in out any screw, it is always possible, if the 
it be done, we only feel how impossible it clay as closely as he is able, availing himself model is too low, to pack under it; and if 
is to paint a picture on glass. j qf the use of callipers ami compasses to get too high, the modeller can readily find some¬ 

thing on which to stand. The modeller, it 
But before he sets about this ho should should be observed, commonly works in a 
PROCESSES OF I have some knowledge as to the necessary standing posture. He may sometimes sit 

accessories to his work. Ho must have whilst working on small reliefs, or whilst 
some sort of modelling stool, and he should finishing details ; but on anything of size 
have one which will not only serve for and importance, especially' whilst roughing- 
matters like the present, but also for the out—whilst determining general forms aud 
busts, statuettes, etc., on which he will ex- throwing in action and expression—he 
ercise his skill hy-and-by. A useful stool needs to put forth that energetic labour, 
will be one some 3ft. Sin. high, and with a and to assume those varieties of position, 
top some 15 in. square. The stool should which are compatible with standing only', 
be stoutly made, for models are heavy; the Placing his cast as near as is convenient, 
legs should iueline slightly outwards, to give aud on a level with the top of his modelling 
It nlight be inferred that the most suitable greater firmness ; and the top should have stool, the worker proceeds to build up his 
subject for first lessons in modelling would | a turn-table. This latter arrangement is model in clay. As a foundation for it he 
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all his dimensions accurate. 
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will have laid a piece of board or slate on clay has had time to stiffen and set, though to work by turns on all parts of the model 
his stool. Taking a lump of the prepared the firmer state is necessary for the putting and to keep every part pretty equally ad- 

clay, say of the size of a couple of fingers, in of details and for finish. vanced, rather than to work on and advance 

he will slightly roll it between his hands so Iu roughing-out the model the beginner is any one part to the neglect of the rest • for 
as to form it into a kind of rude cylinder, apt to feel tempted to make the masses un- thus only can the modeller see whether his 
and lay it in what is to be the middle of necessarily large, and to cut them to shape work generally is progressing properly. In 
his model. With his thumb he will press with his tools. As far as possible he should his anxiety to see the effect of what "he L 

it down closely to the board beneath, which avoid doing this 1 do not say that lie doing, the*beginner is sometimes tempted to 

will have been previously damped. Then should never do it. lor it is among the ad- build up parts too hastily, without blend 
he will take another roll of clay, and lay it vantages of the modeller’s art that he can ing and working down his clay properly 

beside the first, and by drawing his thumb freely add to, take from, or alter any part at he goes on ; this he will find in the long;_ 

along it will so work it down as to make his pleasure. But building up is the proper to be making more haste than good speed, 
it adhere closely to that already laid. This | method, and the way to a good style of In modelling flesh it is quite possible to 
is to be done firmly and quickly with a 1 modelling. He will, therefore, as he roughs- give a good finished surface in the broader 
single motion of the thumb. It is desirable out—with a view to the additions to be parts with the thumb alone, and the learner 
that the day forming a model should be made in finishing—keep everything some- should try to do this ; but in the smaller 
made into one compact mass, with no air what smaller, and especially somewhat ! parts, for which the thumb is too large, 
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Figs. 11,12*—Wire Modelling TooIb* 


Figs. 3, 4* 5* —Boughing-Out Tools. Figs* 6, 7, B, 9,10,—Modelling Tools. 

spaces left within it, which if left are liable 

to be a source of future trouble ; for if in 

the course of working the air is graduall 

pressed out from these, the clay will sin 

in, and depressions on the surface will 
result* 

And with this process the modeller goes as in drawing, the most masterly sketching 
on, adding rolls of clay and working them out is always angular, 
down till he has built up the bulk of his A few hours serve to stiffen a small mass 
model He will do this almost entirely of clay sufficiently to fit it for more careful 
with his hands, only using a large roughing- work. The clay has now to be laid on in 
out tool occasionally* Figs* 3, 4, 5, are much smaller pieces, which the worker 
roughing-out tools; for his present purpose generally rolls with his thumb and finger 
he will find No, 5 of most service, into little pellets as he goes on ; this more 

When day is thus first put together, it thoroughly tempers the clay, and makes it 
is highly plastic ; it yields readily to every work more smoothly* Going on in this way, 

touch, and may with ease be bent, or moved, he gradually copies upon his model every 

or altered at will, and in a model of no form that he sees in the plaster cast. He 

great size like the present, it is therefore occasionally turns both cast and model, that 
well to get the roughing-out pretty much lie may see them under different lights ; for it 

done in the first day's work. It is less easy is easy to be deceived as to any delicate form The m 
to make considerable alterations after the if it is seen in one light only* It is better 




narrower, than his cast. He will also do there will be a necessity for using tools to 
well, instead of curves and rounded surfaces, shape and smooth ; and about tools a word 

to make angles and planes serve to repre- or two should now be said* # 

sent the forms he sees before him, leaving The modeller's first and best instrument 

the softening of these into curvatures to be is that of Nature's providing, the thorn ■, 

the result of his after-work* In modelling, and next to it come those artificial tools* 

‘ which most closely resemble the thumb 

shape* Of this class of tools. Fig* 6 may be 

taken as a type* These are sometimes called 

spoon-shaped tools/' but they ought to be 

less pointed than an ordinary spoon, and more 

nearly to resemble the thumb in the breadth 

of their ends* In the illustrations given ? all 
the tools are drawn to half their actual size ; 

and all, except the wire tools and flat 
roughing-out tools, are drawn in profile as 
well as in front, in order that they may be 

worked from* _ , , 

The material for tools is some hara* 

smooth-grained kind of wood, commonly box- 

jodeller can buy tools, if he chooses, 

[Jbr contMvuatwnj see page 126*] 
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at shops at about fid. each ; but tlio.se sold 
are rarely of good forms, and. are often use¬ 
less. Instead of wasting money on them, 
the worker is advised to make his 

from the drawings given. With a chisel, a 
knife, a file, and sandpaper, he will find no 
difficulty in so doing ; and he may then be 
sure that he has forms of proved value. At 
thebeginningheis advised to content himself 
with merely three or four tools, and he will 
soon find out what others he requires, and 
what forms suit him (for different modellers 
fancy different tools), and he can make such 
as he requires. 

Whenever tools are intended for scrapin 
(as in Fig. 10), their edges should be notched 

so as to form a tooth, as they are in that 

example: with a toothed edge they make 
better work in every way. Fig. 8 is a tool 
which will be found especially useful in 
working hair. It will be observed that 
about none of the examples given is there 
anything sharp or angular, and this is a 
thing to be noted. Not sharpness and 
harshness, but softness and breadth, are the 

qualities which an artistic modeller desires 
to gain. 

Small tools are made of bone 


CARVED PANELS FOR CABINET 

BY J. W, GLEESON-WIIITE. 


Pla>-£ Ikon, Chisel, and Tool Sharp 

Machine. 

This excellent adjunct to the carpenter’s bench 

has been recently introduced by Messrs, Moseley 
& Son, 323 , Ilolborn, London, W.O., who are 
selling great numbers of them to professional 
workmen as well as to amateurs. The machiiiH 
ilself is made on Plested’s patent, taken outT 
IS88, and is sold at 89. 6d, Its principle and 
action will bo easily understood from Fig. 4, i Q 

which a plane iron is shown in the propor posi¬ 
tion for sharpening from a base, which is screwed 


16 . 


enino 


own 


Inis and Narcissus, 

These designs for carved panels 
intended for the folding doors of a small 
cabinet, but can be adapted to a variety of 
purposes, since an oblon 
frequently useful. 

The pattern is so arranged that for those 
who wish to shirk the labour of carving 
out of the solid, the design may be traced 
and cut out with a fret saw, in wood about 
i in. thick, and then mounted on a block of 

c.. When practi- 
cable, it would be best, in working this way, 

to saw the thin section for fret cutting off 

the solid block, so that when replaced, the 

grain of the wood should correspond exactly 
in each instance. 

The idea of each panel is a single group 
of the plant, with some lesser flower nestlin 
about its foot-stalks. 
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Hie stalks and the 
leaves of the principal flowers are planned 
so that they appear to grow up through the 
dividing bar of the panels. 

In carving all natural objects, no design 
can give the suggestion that an actual 
flower supplies. Yet it must not be 

forgotten that in conventional carved 

work, a broad effect, whereby the 
salient points of the flower 
and treated boldly, is preferable to a pain¬ 
fully minute and laborious imitation of 

every detail. 

The yellow iris and the poet’s narcissus 
are both adapted for this treatment, as the 
simple masses of their form can be expressed 

with comparatively little detail. 


Pig. 3 


1 


Fig. 1.—Wood Carver's Router 1 Front Elevation. 

End Elevation. Fig. 3 .—Plan, 
down to the bench or any convenient stand, rises 

two standards, which carry a steel cylinder about 

12 in. in diameter, flanged at the* ends like 
cotton reel, and an adjustable back, which affords 
the means of increasing or diminishing the dis¬ 
tance between the Cylinder and the back, aecord- 

to the thickness of the iron to be sharpened. 
The cylinder is turned by the handle with 
hand while the iron is held in place with the 
other. It must be borne in mind that the 
machine is intended to take the place of the oil¬ 
stone, not the grindstone, which must be used to 
take out deep notches, etc. 

the work done has a better fini.-h, and that a boy 
can sharpen a plane iron and get a better, truer 
edge in less time than an experienced workman 
could with an oilstone. The roller must be 


Fig. 2. 


or ivory. 

For fine work a bone tool resembling Fig. 6, 

only with two-thirds of its length and one- 
third of its bulk, would be found most useful. 

Figs. 11 and 12 are wire tools, of which 
one or two are desirable, since no others 
serve so well to scoop out or to scrape down 
when the clay model has become somewhat 
hard. They are made of brass wire fitted 
to a handle, and in its working part the 
wire is somewhat flattened and notched 
one side with a file, so as to give teeth. 

These tools are not so easily made, and 
though some modellers make them for them¬ 
selves, most persons prefer to buy them. 

They cost about 8d. each. 

As the first work approaches its finish, 
some difficulty will he found about the 

broad flesh surfaces. Instead of being even 

and regular, they will be “lumpy;” they 
will have hills and hollows where such 
things ought not to be. This will be caused 
by a want of firmness in modelling with the 
thumb, a fault which can only be corrected 
by practice. There are, indeed, dodges bv 
which the difficulty may be partly 

and a passable surface produced by 
chanical means, and of these mention 
be.made by-and-by; but of these the .. 

will be better to know nothing for the pre¬ 
sent. As yet, let him practise to get good 

cm thf f ° F th ? S ° 0ly I W long been in want of 

C " h due tenderness—thus only will the bottom of wood that has to bo removed in 
r ? . *0 ^tarn to what is called relief carving, and producing an oven and level I 

reeling m his modelling. surface. Similar appliances, it is true, have been 

I lie tyro is generally hasty in pronouncing madc by handy workmen for their own use, and 

"work finished. Let him be warned have been supplied, I believe, to pupils connected Fig 

against this. Instead of speedily resting ly and indirectly with the School of Wood 

content with his work, let him look over it Cavvuig, Kensington, but this is the first 

again and again with care, and he will he ^°° the kind tliat has been made and pnt into 

sure to find many thinwhich mav bn im the market by a tool maker, and can, therefore, bo 
proved. High finish may not be of hiSi ° b w ned by any one who wishes to have it with- 

importanco in this his first effort but fin ? T °5 aficc:tl0 ?’ » s ?y in S S™*- Its 

labours. A habit of thnrnmri^n b - S ,— e , r ' aad 3 ! whlch represent the front elevation, end 
g,wdTfai £ .??' ft "yylMng ought to by Mo,™. Moseley Sc Son, nnd seotby them to 

Wh .5 iT U’ “i 6 ?!’ "• ‘°"S had ,, in. full wide. The sleek or 

.JEff finished, the young modeller ! ,c ? dy ? f thc is 3 1 »?. long, 1 in. wide, and 

111 doubtless be so well pleased with his V n ‘ dccp ' The bottom in front of the iron is 
work as to Wish to preserve it by casting ®‘?&htly grooved, as will bo seen on referenco to 

It Will be well that this should be done n.if ;i ’ t° admit ready clearance of tho bits of 

that the enst will be of any value winter wt>od cat away h V the iron - The tool, which is 
but that, by future reference to it 1,0 inildo of beech, is nicely finished. The iron is 

see what progress lie is making ’ r ‘ ay easily and quickly regulated to suit the depth 

o' quired. 
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It is claimed that 
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Patentees, maiiujfreturerx, and dealers generally are 
qtifAtcd to mid prospectus's, hills, etc., of their speciali¬ 
ty** in machinery, nnd workshop appliances to the 
Id dor of \V(WK Jar notice in *< Our Guide to Good 
J tntiffs. U is dmirnhlt r that specimens should be sent 

jar examination and testing in all cases when this can be 
done without inconvenience. 


re- 






T , Specimens thus 

K’itt he vet urn td at the earliest opportunity. 

understood that everything which is notic&I, is noticed 

011 its now its oitlfi , ttuti that, it is in the power of any 

one uho has a useful art kk for sate to obtain vwntinn 

of it \n this de^trtmnit of without cktrftc, the 

notices givenparUike in ?it> way vf thc nature of utLccr- 
11 ranents. 
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Plane Iron, Chisel, and Tool Sharpening 

Machine : Plested J a Patent. 


coated all over with oil—the same as is used for 
the oilstone—and then sprinkled with dour 
emery or knife polish. The iron should he held 
as shown in Fig„ 4 , gently pressing it against the 
roller, and, at the same time, keeping it ftgftinrt 
tho rest on back of machine. Very little, if any, 
emery is required after the iron or chisel is onca 
well sharpened, and the finer the edge required, 
the less emery is wanted* A slight burr will be 
found on tho face of the tool sluarponed, but this 
is removed by a slight rub on the roller. If 

there is too much burr, it shows that tho back of 

the machine is too far over the roller, and re¬ 
quires adjustment. It is a nice handy tool to 
use, and certainly saves much of the labour ex¬ 
pended in rubbing down a chisel or plane iron on 
the oilstone. The only thing it does not do is 
to take off the corners of a piano iron in the 
orthodox way. The Editor, 
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R—QcEaTioxa Answered by Editor and Staff, 

Books on Alloys. —A, B.—A 3 your son is learn¬ 
ing 1 the silversmith".! art* he will get Homo stood 
useful information on silver nod its alloys from 
the “Silversmith^ Handbook/* by G. E. Gee* and 
also the "Gold.'iilifh's Handbook,* 1 by the surrie 

author, both published at rJs. ticl each. Bloxums 
Book on Metal V price lin. lid., will he also useful, 
i For the analysis of metals, be should yet MirehrlJ's 

i “Manual of Assaying/* price Us. ikb He will also 
■ And much information on the treatment of metals 
! in Cassells k> Technical Educator/"—G. E. 11. 

! Electric Bell* -W. S.— Get Nos* 12 , 13 , and 20 of 

| Work* and read therein all that is printed on the 
subject of burglar alarums, 
how to make an electric beLL 


that the two will not expand and coriirn/J ^|uaJff 
together,- 8, W, 

Printers' Ink. 

how to in,ike [jiinforV ink to u+* r with <l f 

If I were to ad visit P. N, it 

he requires, for at any rate it U a me j y compound, 
and £ think he could buy it r imaper 1 ban h- rou.d 
make it, unless he requires d if■ larger qtianhti* < 
than I suppose. Bod the bent Ihh*;»^I oil in ai. iron 
pot. When boiling not. it on fire for a -hurt t jo.* ; 
this incrwweA its drying qua life h. When it i- .ex¬ 
tinguished boil again, and di-walve reiin in it to 
give body to it. Lampblack is then mixed vvilh it 
whilst hot. It must then be poured out ami i/ioond 
to a smooth uniform pu-te, Perhaps thf follow! u 
will he better :—0 ok. bai=*am of capivj, 3 ox, lamp- 

black, 1 oz. Prussian blue or indigo, 3 oz. ImHan 

red* and 3 ok. dried turpentine -oup, Mix together 

and grind up with varnish made of boded lm- r # *;d 

| oil prepared as before describe-d. r J his* if properly 
round with a tntiller, will gi^c a good ink ; but I 
would repeat that f do not think if. will pay P, ,V m 
any way to make it in small quantities; it would be 
Lithographic Transfers* — W. E. (Xatfui#- better to buy it of a dealer.—O. B* 
ham*.—A* the face side of any lithograph is, when 

Valve, — A Correspondent writes:— transferred to glass, the undermost, ihe colours s. it'.) asks for 
**There seems to be a somewhat serious error in the should be printed exact the inverse way* the lowing is the method of procedure adopted by &. 
paper on the slide valve on picge S10, \ ol. 1*, fop of key should be printed first instead of Ia^t, and the friend of nunc who is clev er at it, For toois ho 
mmdlii column. * Next the total lead is i in.; set the other colours in exactly the opposite order to that u? , f:S \\ lf . ^ for modeling in leather, but 

dividers Lo that radius, etc/ The lead was previously in which they would be printed for ordinary depends chiefly on the fingers. The material osed 

stated to be hand that ia the distance to setoff, chromos^ Ihe paper may be prepared with any by him Ls gutta-p» reha* such aa that employed and 

gain, "Having done this we take the total lap, composition which is soluole in water, if coated h(J pi f fjr soling bools Tins teing too thi- k fur hU 
hichlsljm-/ but the lap was stated to be L and with albumen (white of egg], dextrine* or ordinary purpose he purs it into a snmepan of hot w,i1«t 
that is the proper distance to set orf-or altogether, lithographic transfer paper composition : so long jh itnf \ j T rill _ ot r enough to h> rolled out to rue 

| + | = k i is the proper distance to set off from it is soluble in water it will answer the purpose, required thinness wir.li a mt robing pin. From 
a to b. The expressions 'total' lead and lap are To cause it to adhere to glass, either me as u last ihe thin sheet thus produced he cuts out hU p*:TuU, 

quite new to me. Lap is not * the distance the printing any composition containing < unada balsam* leaves, etc* Tand aflp;r j-oftriiiii ' them in not watiT, 

alMe valve overlaps the opening edge of the steam- ! gold size and re re bine, Venice turpentine or other h^ndH and twists rhini with ids fingers as hencr-s 
post (port ft at the end of ita travel/ It is the ingredients which soften and adhere with the I jp. u in ' where n- f i-s^ury the Lralb^r tools tha 
distance bf which the valve overlaps the’port when application of slight heat under pressure, or uie reund-nu-eil one and the fibi iijg biols heiiig roont 
the valve is in the middle of its stroke.” tacky varnish on the glass itself. U'?i point out in mo uiaft iu n„ Thu leaf or petnf hi ing made to his 

{To avoid any mistake the best plan is to lay down the theory in preference to giving any particular satisfaction he chilli it by plungin'^ it into tire 
a working plan upon a board full size* get the formula. After paper and print are fixed to the water he Van get, whnh makes it surprin* 

angle required by the lead, plus the lap, or make a glass surface by means or gentle heat, cold water ; ing]y rj qq Berries rJ- 1 roils round in ihe hands 
templet. Lap may ue taken in the following man- soaking will bring the paper off* L'su the ordinary ; orsometfraca forms them m a bullet mould ; sterns 
aer: take a Lathe or straight-edge* place it upon the 1 litho inks, as strong and stiff as they can he tided, | can also be rolled U-ruf# n the hands. The pnn- 
alide face, mark the length of it on the lathe ; then to lift* and be sure to let them thoroughly dry ciple of the riiodeilinp r in, it w ill be seen, to shape by 

put It on to the cylinder's face ; the distance he tw h een betw'een one working and another; they will keep softening tht: guttu-p^rcha with hot* water* und 

the marks of the slide face and the outside edges of for years. Another useful process is to have a then to make th»: part shaped rigid by chilling with 

steam ports, when centrical, is the lap of the ^lide, roller in contact with the printing cylinder of the ! cold. When all his parts are ready* for joining 

„ , , - ryi ■ . , * _ j _ I t . . - . * bgh^ i together, be takes gutu-per* ha solution U>.* giiLta- 

springy. The cylinder is to be tightly covered pi:rch a dissolved in naphtha 1 * puts a ill tie of this on 
wqth indiarubber blanket* on which the colours the parts to be joined* warms them at u gas jat or 
! after the other *'set off. and are again ’set , candle, sticks them together* and jets town cool. 

, off on to sheets or gla^s, tin* etc., as they pass ; applying tins oruuiiicnLi thus made to a jar* 

between the printing cylinder and its sort-covered , this ai.io has to Vic warmed* and the decorations 
pressure roller. .Note that in this method the fixed on by the same means ; after which he paints 

drawing on atone must not be reversed but be the whole. The jars, vases, etc*, which he deco- , 

-h i -vr L way about, ao that wtu-n rcverscrl rates are of a paruus or s^mi-por^ua waf«, 

rtVt h w4 U ^r nn 0 ??5 r : ^'? Steel Swings.—So.f no KvxsA.-The reply to 

'j-hi 1e ,h d ^? morhj" f ,r "?►” ih* »*«' temperinif. To temper in Tjuantity use * 

Usage*. Oilstone. ete.-F£. B. (Jarrotc- jeet of numerous patents. S. if. a ho answers to ' bthl 1 

on-fynt} VTitza Ln reply to B. .1. b.( Hampstead) You so Cabinet Makei: and KE^atE; (Jirixtol),— 

(page 2T. YoL IL) io re bore v. drill, he says, *1 ean J. W. H. 

Hsue him no competent instructor ever taught him Dynamo Construction. — H. S. (B'.hi ntdnn' 

ISStLIzf ^t ?? material Your friends have anticipated the articl*-a. and I , 

T 011 *L5^ 1 n ^ aa uny-competent have anticipated your wish for them. When you | ; 

v ^er taught me the diatincuori, a ^d I wrote* we had not then published a -series of articles 

be should aver that f ‘evolved the rjn dynamo construct ion, hut I had written uric on 

i* J™)rmatlon out of my lnnerconsciou^nc^ I went this subject aa part of a nhort series dealing with 

trade; fur instance, T ’’Model Electric Lights/’ Jn this series, wL■ ri *t 

ni working on board ahip* if I were ro ank one of I apppnr'i, f think you will find all the iiiforajatiuii 

10 ? an 1 (1 V°I e me *° me h p}*? ln required by you.-G* K. B. 

Iron beam or bulkhead, I fancy he would look at ^ „ yr . _ f 

me; or if a chap asked me to lend him a gimlet i Water-Glass,—C T.. T. (London, A^Ai.-The 

to drill a hole I should rather look at him. In manufacture of water-glass is not suit able for ama- 

refereuce to the word mtmting, I ruiher looked 1 tcurs, as you will see by # the following extract from 

when I found you had made me to say that the a standard work:—" ft is usually prepared by boU- 

outer vertical parts of a piece of framing were lnK silica with caustic alkali under pressure about 

r mailed tnulliona, I can scarcely think I wrote outer, 60 lbs* to the square inch in a digester ' -L. J. J\ 

SStA^SL 110 * keep a copy of the letter* I would Papier-Mache* Moulding In Low-Relief,- 
thih ^ ; P°‘ ,!Elve ? anyway, I meant inner, and \v\ D. G. { Itozhampt ern* &„ lV .)—This I have never 

^’5? ner to correct it thinking that fieen done* but it apP^ ars to me that the plan pro- 

^ i would that it wo3 posed by W. D. G* would be satisfactory* though 

us /Trh/ Q,1C ^ y inform tedious. Adopting his idea, f should suggest that 

Jr l^Linctmn between bore and drill does not the sharpness of edge resulting from the successive 

l D i i u * n fi. operated on, what it does layers of paper should be softened dow n with line 

08 l ° Jbank Brass (Wolverhamn- sandpaper before the final coat of thin paper is 

,n ^ tnqmry Would you kindly pasted over the whole. And I would offer another 

S r?™? toiSlf m 7 name an 5 addre ^ » H * tory* gnggeRtion* that before applying the gold, a little 

rrow -ori^^Tyne, If any wood- finely powdered rotten-stone should he mixed with 

Anv iff that is too hard to be of the oil of the priming. The slight rough ness thus 

n *.? t discard it, hut try a pinch of attained would help the effect of the gilding. From 

2SnVr21?^ Wlta the Oil he uses, and* I think, he the letter of W. D. G. it would appear that he either 

mao^eii his eyes at the difference it will make. I wishes to mend an antique carved frame, or to 

J^P JPepperbox, and just dust a little on makl . an imitation of one. Might not his better 

n time I put some oil on, plan be to make a model of a single 41 reheat" of his 

W_ D. writes :— M Telephone Trans- ornament in any ordinary modelling material? 
fitter (»ee page 45* VoL If. r* In line twenty-four «■ caAt (intaglio) of this in iron-a most inexpen- 

frem bottom centre column foreshown in Fig 3* ,f aive matter—and press the pupier-mAch^ or atereu 

reiwl "shown at a a. Fig I."* pulp into it. Then, when his deal board is well 

RtTJ0 . lT , ff seasoned* glue this fo the wmod* and gild as before* 

MTV©ting. W, 1\. (H mi aster, S, H .) though a papier-mache panel would he better 

towd by personal inquiry and the design reheats he will see that this will pave 

Jk* i I,! 1 * 11 ?* !?J el the UX)i% and much labour. Any porous papir of medium thick- 

‘ u \ V ^ B & TousBuint./>** Spencer nn * a j 4 suited for pasted papier-m;\chc. Afe^rs. 

r ° we ^ I^jlidon, L.L. I write this for McCall urn &: Hodgson. Summer How* Birming- 

* ^ ra! ^4 to save them what ham* get a special papier mAch6 paper made to 

4 tilC ^ uformati oQ—much time and order; and they supply wood pulp, but for the 

^ present purpose probably stereo pulp would be 

/■ >L {Sfarkport} and several better. For the work proposed special tool* could 

write in reply to Motor face page scarcely be needed; and w* {J, G. should bu warned 

* o L IL> expressing their -iutisfaction w p ith the tliat in making a compound article of wood and 

Water Motor, fnlier correspondents papier-m&chg there will be risk unless he can 

e written in an opposite strain, thoroughly depend on his board* for it U probable 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

fn c&Mtqucj ice of the. great pressure vpon the 

“Shop" eoiumns of WORK* contributor* are 
requested to be brie/ and concise m all future 
questions and replies. 


■ + 


In an*vxri*Q any of the * 4 Questions submitted to Correa- 

vwvtod*” or in referring to anything that has *p- 
pvired in ** Shop" writers art rtquaUd to refer to the 
number aiid page nf number o/WoaK in whieh the .vu 6 - 
pi wider aomubrattim appeared, aiuito give the hauling 

paragraph to whieh reference w made, atui the 

f and place of Trsulenc*, or the nom^de-plnme, of 
the writer by whom the has been ash'd or to 

wham a reply has been already given, 
not be given to questions which do not bear da ruljjects 
PUd /airly tame within the scope oj the Magazine, 


i 






You will then know 
G. E. B. 


of the 


Burglar Proof Sash Fastener*—H. W (Man¬ 


chester).—Send to ltd. Melhuidi oc rSon. Fetter 

Hoi born Circus* E C\* anil sta tu you r r&qiiirumunui* 

I think they can be met by that firm* at a co.it of 

13* tkL each sash fastener. —G. E, B- 


Answers cmv- 




I—Letters from Correspondents. 


Barbotine Modelling. -H r . I>. G. (Ro*hampton t 

ge^Uona for thi.i work. The loi- 


-vl J J. 


1111 


h 


tor Blackboards. — J, H. tLeinster) 
writes“ I have noticed several inquiries for paint 

for blackboards. The following will be found of 

great service ;—One pint of methylated spirits ; 2oz. 
shellac; l os. best ivory black; ^ oz. line emery 
floor; |ol ultramarine blue. Dissolve the shellac 
in the spirits before adding the other ingredients ; 
mix well, and keep in a corked bottle. To apply, 

board is free from grease* and only 
pour out ae much as required. Any one using thij 
paint will not complain of the chalk not biting/' 


\V. 


see that the 


J. 


Patent Medicine.— U". H, i Loudon, A'.).-We 
mu-t take this long string of queries seriatim, 
* \ i 'l o quote from an otMcial circular of The Patent 
Gdic--, ** Afany medicines arc verified under the 

Government '-Lamp aa 'patent medicines * which 

j*.ivc not been made the subjecta of patents;” and 

. “The use of appropriated medicine stamps 
doe*- :.ot have the eth-ct of letters patent* but such 
staiupa are only supplied to the person for whose 
q^u and at who®© cost The piute from which they 
are printed was prepared, or to his authorised 
agent.” We presume, therefore, that the mere 
Government stump wifi not give to W. H, this 
security he requires with a view to selling his pre¬ 
scription or forming a company for iL-. production* 
and that he will need a paledr* Acting on the 

instructions given in our uriiclc he .should procure 
provisional protection. He can then sufel 

for its Haiti to an individual or company, 
give any opinion u,h to the probable success of his 
undertaking Is beyond our province or power 

4G We have in, our article pointed nut the method 
of proceeding when securing a trade mark. 1 l is 
highly important to make choice of one about which 

no mistake can be possible—one which a child 
could reoogm-e. A monogram or any involved 
subject is bad. But protection will be needed 
before the trade mark, toi Probably no more w idely- 
spn-ad mediums for advern-ing can l>e found tfjan 
AI css rs, (Jans ell G pubhcnl ions, (lit We are not aware 
that any medical qualiticarion is needed before 

patenting a medicine. i7j If \V M H, proposes to Act 
us Jiis own patent agent he will, perhaps, do well 

to get (for a lew pence from the Patent Office I the 
specification of some medicine already patented to 
serve us i\ guide. In selling t he medicine* a Govern¬ 
ment stamp will under any circumstances have to 

be used. Communications respecting the prepara¬ 
tion and supply of such stamps must be add reseed 
to the Secretary Stamps and Taxes, Somerset House, 
London, W/C.—C. C* C. 

International Patent Right*.— F* L. (London) 
should get a copy of ihe "Text of the C on ven rjtm * * 

which may he had for 2d. through any book?*-Her. 

This will give him authority live information as to 
advantages which are secured to the inventor by 

the International Convention fur the Protection of 

Industrial Property, His remaining queries he will 
find solved if he reads the answers to other corres¬ 
pondent® on Patent matters. —C. C. C* 

Taking Out a Patent. - C. E. M. (Wisbech) 
asks how ii© should proceed with regard to 
invention which he wishes to aelL He should 
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Been re provisional protection according- to instruc¬ 
tions given in our article. As regards the selling, 
there are established commission agents who trans¬ 
act business between patentees and manufacturers, 
and are paid by a perceniage on the purchase 
money. (X E* M. will probably receive circulars 
from some of these agents directly his application 
is accepted. If not he can consult a Loudon 
directory. —C* C. C, 

Patent Rights,—H. B. C. (Glasgow) is warned 
that the Jaw does not allow him cither to " make or 
vend an article patented by another person. He 
lays himself open to an action. Many persons have 
an impression that they have a right to make a 
patented article for their own private use, but this 
would appear to be a popular error* His only legi¬ 
timate course is to purchase t lie right to make and 
sell from the patentee.—U. C. G. 

Index to WoaK, VoL I*—J. R, (Sherries) and 
numerous other querists arc informed that an 
Index: is prepared, and is on sale, by the publishers, 
Messrs. Cassell Sc Co., London, E C., or any book¬ 
seller, as announced on page 82$, VoL I., of Work* 


varnish can easily be procured, I should, however, 
advise you to buy It ready made.—D. A. 

How to Convert a Sewing Machine Stand 
into a Fret Machine,— AilNUs ( byticnham) says 
that he has a sewing machine the sawing part of 
which is past work, and that he would be glad to 
know how to convert it into an inexpensive fret 

machine; he also asks what the approximate cost 1 Deal ^ti i™rr _tr t ^ *. *. ,, 

would be. I would suggest that he should got a repeat vour nnd trouble you to 

cut it out so Hint it will come level with the outside inioi-e ,nl . lLIv nfe l!-!, , -, ll ' 10 l u know ' 

through the centre of ciicli, screw one on the bracket, cx ,,|„i n _]> n tyoumeaiiby stopper. Kindly 

A, above the wheel, nnd the other on to the top of the t m t m /m , 

table, a A piece of i in. brass gns iiipe, u. must Tools. 'T: T. (Chester).—Mr. Rhind, 

then be passed through these bearings so that it ^bcrnist, Gloucester Load, Regents Park, Lontlen 
will work easily uiul firmly. He must be purlieu- , ■ :* supplies plates ready grounded and all ma¬ 

lady careful to see that the bottom of the pipe fulls IV- 1 /.' R°berson, artists_ coiouriuaii, Long Acre, 
exactly over the centre, of the wheel* Tlicn connect Jv ^ 0 applies nmtarlols. Hughes & Kimber, 
Lhu treadle with the pipe, D, saw' a slot out of tlie I f 0 j r y ^’ Ij0ll dou, L.C., make plates and supply 


entirely upon the accurate working of the Dim* rw 

the whole the cost should not exceed a fewn 1 Jzr 
Any further details will be supplied by ■ w, 

Easel.—A m ateur Patntee. — An q rtic 1 c on kk 
construction of an easel is in hand. No doubt 

it-D P lj ^ 418 S00n US thC Editor 04111 find 8PW to 
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Japanese Screen—to Imitate,— F. C, (London. 
S*W *)*—To imitate a Japanese screen, the specially 
notable product of an artistic nation, is, I confess, 
to me a superfluity of naughtiness. For when the 
originals are to be bought for a few shillings, why 
produce a mockery of one? However, perhaps my 
business is to reply not to criticise. Now there are 
at least, three broad divisions of these tilings: a 
lattice*Work variety interspersed with fret-cut 
panels; a lacquered sort; and the ordinary folding 
screen with panels of painted paper or silk, or of 
embroidery. Probably your idea is to make a fold¬ 
ing screen ornamented in Anglo-Japanese style. 
If so, you might take a groundwork of American 
cloth, say a bright red or dull blue, and paste on ir 
genuine Japanese scraps—the crape pictures sold 

at the Oriental warehouses—but I doubt the result. 

Of course, if your idea of Japanese art is that It Is 
anything one-sided and 44 quaint/ you might choose 
the ordinary olio, podrida of coloured prints and 
stick them just as unlike the European way as 
possible, and label the whole Japanese. Forgive 
my suspicious, people have done thus, and gloried 
m their artistic depravity. Or with a ground of 
crGpe lincrusta you might paint sprays of hawthorn 
and other graceful branches, and obtain a very fair 
equivalent to the genuine thing. Or you might 
take a plain self-coloured ground and cut out from 
some of the really beautiful wall papers and 
chintzes of the period, certain branches, flowers, and 
birds, and having varnished the whale obtain a pleas¬ 
ing rococo effect. But remembering thul ten nr twelve 
shillings purchase a real one, you would hardlv 
save money, and you would certainly fail lo obtain 
a thing better than the originals. If, notwithstand¬ 
ing iny raillery, you will tell me more definitely 
your idea, I shall be pleased to do all in my power 
to assist you. Knowing personally, I think, almost 
©very shop, retail and wholesale, where the products 
of the land of the Rising Sun are to be had and 
with a valuable collection of many hundreds of 

Japanese books of pictures and patterns, t speak 
with know ledge, and shall be delighted to p 
any of it if it suits your ends.—E. li. 


Gas Matters. 


, * , , , Knahf (Manchester). — m It 

depends on the kind and make of the engine how 
much gas it consumes, but, speaking generally the 
average consumption of gas in a gas-engine of the 
Ulto type per effective horse-power per hour in¬ 
cluding igniting flames, is about thirty cubic feet 

{'!) By M igniting/ a gas is meant setting it alight, 
and gas can hardly be said to expand when con¬ 
sumed* I presume you mean *' heating" the m 
when it and all gases, including air. expand 1 ,Lof 
their volume tor eudi degree of temperature above 
9° Fnhr. The simplest way to reckon this out is as 

follows if I c. ft, of gas at O* F* increases to 1 -L c 

if. at !• F„ lo 1 zix c. ft. at 2“ F., to 1 c. fi at 3° 
l 1 ., and so on ; then conversely 1 c. ft. at 0° F* will 
decrease to (1—*i T ) c. ft at—F*, to (1—= T ) c. ft at 

Jl, and so on, till at—F. the gas will theoreti- 

This is called the 
and it is by far the easier plan to 
reckon the volume of gas from it. By adding J!)l to 
the temperature of the gas os it stands, and 491 to 
that to which you intend healing the gas, the 
question becomes a mere matter of proportion, 
Suppose the l c, ft of gas is at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature (00° F.), ami you wish to know to what it 
will expand if heated to ;t00 J F., then 

m + W) : (11>1 + 30D) : : I : ar. 

(i9i + ;ton) x i 


n 




ip 




cully occupy no spiLcc ut all. 

absolute zero 


u 


> i 
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nearly l\ c, it 

In tliis you should tic able to substitute your own 

figures, uf course this assumes that the gas is free 

to expand, but If enclosed the pressure it exerts 
w ill increase in direct, proportion to the expansion 

the gus would otherwise undergo. For instance, if 
l lie i c, ft, of gaa be in a vessel only holding I c. ft, 
it exerts only the ordinary atmospheric pressure 
of 151 bs. to the square inch; but if It be heated in 
that sanie vesget to a temperature at which it 
would, if free, occupy two cubic feet, the pressure 
it exerts will be doubled to 3t)Ibs, to the square 
inch. (3) Petroleum, being inflammable, acts iu 
the same way aa gas by generating beat when con¬ 
sumed. The petroleum can be directly sucked in 
front the barrel by a pump connected with the 
engine, or be pumped into a reservoir above the 
engine ; in the latter case the engine requires no 
attention, as it stops ns soon as the supply of petro¬ 
leum ia consumed. From the reservoir the potro- 

bottom end, and bolt a piece of flat bar iron, e. in it: lculu is conducted by u pipe to tlic above-mentioned 
a hole must then be drilled in the bottom end of the pump, by which small quantities are injected into 
iron to allow a screw to p<> 1 hronith into the centre ‘L ,e cylinder of the engine. The oil is supplied at 
of the bolt, that connects the treadle with the wheel— ralti 9 1 tour drops per revolution, and. at a given 

the top of the pipe must have a piece of hard wood point, is ignited by means of a small spirit lamp, 
driven inlo it. Now having got an ordinary iron J hc operandi is as followsUn its out- 

fret-saw frame, F, he should knock off the handle; j stroke the piston draws in 
he will then tind that it has a sharp point, about 15 

in. Ionff; this point must be firmly tl.xed in the pipe, 
mid cure must be taken that the underside or the 
frame is square with it. This is most important, , J 

otherwise it it is not accurately done the machine products of combustion being driven out at the 
will always have a Blunting stroke. Some pieces lourth stroke. (1) Vaporisation of the petroleum. 

of mahogany, g, must now be mortised into the Previous to use. doe3 not take place, the engine 
top of the table, and the insides of these pieces UB,n B ll 115 lts tlui d condition. (5) The consumnnon 

ought to lie faced with ft strip of brass plate; if this of Petroleum is 132 llis per horse-power per hour, 

is done the frame will be found to work easy. Two W Gunpowder expands about 3.000 times its bulk 
of these slides should be made, one at the front and on bem »t ignited, and exerts a pressure of about to 
one at the back ; the one In front must be as high *- ons P er 3t l uuro inch. (7) Yes; all models nti.l drow¬ 
ns the table, and that at the back should be a little ln £ s J' ou m,l >’ se!ld for inspection and advice wui 

higher than the frame when at its greatest height. be treated n3 strictly private and confidential.— 

The table, II, should be made out of a thin piece of “* C. 

As German silver allovs vary considerably in tlirtr »t a >iogaiiy and carried back as far as the slide, G. 
composition and hardness ’no definite. Rt-iiririJo ft wilt be seen that a small drill is figured iu the 
can be given of their eiigth Md rcsdstance n^ l . illustration, t; this will be found to be well worth 

apart from actual measurement of cac i san n n - 1,,[lkin K; , Th ? dli f 1 , is Mren from the fly wheel by 
G. E. B, C1 Sftm P JC - jl round leather belt which comes up through the 

staining.— C M it fnw«u .ja t, . . table a short distance in front of the frame. If the 

Stain your table you want to fly wheel is made heavier, which cun be done 

sidered, “antique •* oak colour you cannot*do hellcr \\K 50 ? ,e ] % ad 3,isitle dr . i!1 s lJ ill(i , Ia can 

than use the vandvUe i,,^v,',J°i, 01 , ■ ! )Cl , lc r ! )u lengthened, und a screw with a nut and collnr 

Bevernl times been referred^J! w ,l ^ 1 it can bo fixed so ns to hold emery wheel and cir- 

Should you prefer a lighter colour t j°i l - lnlns i ou,ar saws; the Inst named will be found to be 

bichromate of potash in watw ttv h? - lll0 JiJ’ er 7 T,se . f “ I accessory for cutting straight, edges in 

rather too muiToUiio™™ ™ '?“! i 10 can - mentioned above, make it heavier. As 

make one if von 'wish o „^hv ibb rn .e," e,LS1 ^ de PT' n< ?. on whether he intends to make all the 
narv French not I*? h witli a i . Lcning ortli- parts himself, oi i whether he gets __ 

ie to put some of each in a htitt^ 1 to d< ? ^ in ei ^ lcr Clt3e he is recommended to have 

gradually dissolves the resin Asvoti n!'. 1 JC b ? r u ' on fai ; the bearinga bored by n competent 

* 3 on In e | man, because the success of the machine depends 
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German Silver Wires* ^C. D. R,(London. S.E.). 

TABLE SHOWING APPROXIMATE RESISTANCE 

LENGTH PER LB. OF GERMAN SILVER WIRES* 


A X D 


Converting Sewing Machine into Fret Machine, 


\ Decimal] Lengths ! r * . . 

B* TV, G. ! parts of itt yards , nce J n 

I inch. I per lb. m,na l )cr lb - 


El spirit, lamp. 
On its out- 

a charge of air aud 
petroleum, and on the return stroke” it compresses 
the mixture, which is exploded as the crank parses 
the back centre. The combustion and expansion 
of the charge take place at the third stroke, the 
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Malzo Treatment. 

starch from maize, soak the corn in 

about twenty-four hours, crush or grind it to a 

paste* put it in to a due sieve, and wash well with 

The fine granules of starch are carried 

starch- 


Maize* 


water. 

through the sieve by the water forming 

milk/ und are deposited on standing at the hot loin 
of the vessel used. The water washes out nitro¬ 
genous matters ns well, but these do not settle so 
rapidly m the starch, and can be drawn otf. By 
repeatedly stirring up the starch with fresh water, 
allowing it to settle, and drawing all the water* uic 

starch can be obtained practically pure* the 
nitrogenous matters can be mixed with the hnakiv 
etc*, and used for cattle food* A modification or 
this method is to steep the maize at a temperature 

of 77 a to 149 3 (Fahr.) until a slight fermentation ■» 

in ; by this means some lactic acid Is fanned which 

disintegrates and partly dissolves the nitrogenous 

facilitates the mechanical eepBra- 

Another tneihod is to soak tae 
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nil 
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some made for 


matters and thus 

lion of the starch* 
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piece of wadding, nnd dip well into somo bronze 
powder, then dab it over the frame until 
covered. When till la dry, dissolve somo parch¬ 
ment cuttings in warm water until it forms n size. 
It you give it it coating of this size, il will protect 
It You may obtain the materials at any large 

colour merchants 1 at n reasonable price. There are 

several shops in Old Street, E,—T. Itl, 

Small Steel Casting,— A, L. (Ripoji }.—Samuel 
Osborne Sc Co.. Clyde 3Lod Works, Rhetfield, will 
supply the casting yon require.—J. 

F. J. B. (Heading),—1 regret I can¬ 
not open a correspondence as you request.—Eh. 

Squeaking Plano Keys, — Jay Bee (Edin¬ 
burgh)*—! cannot tell from your letter what kind 

If you could have given 

a sketch of one note, however rough, 1 might have j 
answered your leLter with more certainty, 1 pre¬ 
sume it is what is known as a "‘sticker action ; ,J if 
so, at the end of the key is an upright piece of wood 
with a spring in front ; this is n hopper. If you 
raise the key Off the centre pin, and take it out of 
the piano, you will find that the blackleud on the 
top of the hopper has been worn off and wants 
replenishing. Blacklead or French chalk is the 
lubricant used for w oud ; do not use oil or grease, as 
this swells the wood and makes the parts light. 
Mix the black lend into n thin paste and apply it* 
then polish with a piece of leather or steel.—T. K. 

Piano Making.—W. 1L M. (Sussex). 

is it possible to obtain answers to your questions; I 
may say it is possible to obtain an answer to any 
question which comes within the scope ui Work. 

If you read the third paper on ** liow to Make a 
Piano/' you will hud that the screws go through 

the wrest plank and bunt-side from Lhe front, the 
heads of the screws showing in the trout. 1 may 
say here that the gluing is most important, for if 
the glue gave way, the screws would not hold it, 
hut the screws prevent the glue start in 
the bent-side, it is covered with an iron plate, as 
you will read also. The veneering is necessary, as 
it prevents the wrest plank splitting, us the wrest 
pins arc so close together Hut you would not find 
much difficulty in veneering it, It is much more 
simple than you would imagine. The veneered 

sole of wrest plonk is the Ironi. Mile. As the wrest 
pins do not pierce entirely through the plank, a 
veneer on the side which is glued 10 the bracings 
would be useless for the purpose of preventing the 
splitting of the plank.—T, E. 


grain in water containing caustic soda (200 grains 
of alkali to a gallon of water) for twenty-four hours, 
wash, grind to Hour, and again soak it for two or 
three days in fresh alkaline solution. The alkali 
dissolves a good part of lhe gluten nnd can bo 
drawn off from the deposited starch, which is then 

shaken with clean water, run off from the heavy 
woody fibre, and purified os already described. In 
each cose care should be taken to keep out dust and 


your full-size drawings, and if you are unccrt&Jfi, 
it is head its small scale drawing ol lhe purl in which 

the riillirtilly occurs and it shall he corn cted arid 
engraved in "Shop," nnd our advice given you. 
Wu have in preparation an article and drawing** 
of a similar very light and portable boat, though 
hardly a punt, which may llnd its way into IVufiic 
later on. We hope to hear from you again if wo 
can bo of any tissistiince to you.—J. W. II. 

Indiar libber Stamp Making, 

(Leeds). —The proportion of rubber and sulphur 
varies with the purpose to which the compound, 
when vulcanised, is u> be applied, and is, to some 

extent, a trade secret. Properly prepared rubber 
compound (nilvulcanised) can readily be obtained 
commercially, and it is far better for an amalcur lo 
purchase it ready for use than to attempt its pre¬ 
paration—a process quile beyond the reach of 

ordinary appliances,—Qui Vive. 

Battery for Telephone.—C, W. J. (Clapham 

Common ),—The action of a telephone made os de¬ 
scribed in \\ ohk would not be improved by the use 
of u battery unless a microphone was included in 
tiie circuit. Reo former replies lo similar queries, 
and read the article over again.—\Y, D. 
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1*111 insects, and plenty of clear and fresh water should 

be used. These methods can be used on any scale 
u xf from grains to tons, although on a large scale 
wan machinery is necessary Lo save time and labour 
him and prevent waste.—F. B. C. 

Glue and Gelatine.—F. M. P, (MumveU Hill). - 

lam not aware that there is any method by which 
these can he made from horns. They are prepared 
from cuttings of skins and other gelatinous portions 
of animals, but the process is quite unsuitable for 
amateur work. In case there may be an easy 
method of preparing glue in the way you inquire 
about, I give your question, hoping that some 
reader may be able to enlighten ns : “How can 
, gelatine be obtained from (a) bullock^ horns, (6) 
udto the cores of horns? w —L* P. L. 


a. n, x. 
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Cutting Bracket Fieoes.—F. D* (Liverpool).— 
A joiner would probably mark out the bracket, full 
size, on any board of sufficient size he had handy. 
All that is necessary is a straightedge to the board, 
and a square, rule, and pencil, for the upright part 
of the bracket, lines drawn parallel to the edge, 
and for the horizontal part the lines can be drawn 
with the squarej fixing upon the position of the 
stay, the length and the angles can be easily 
marked, and the bracket made strictly to the draw¬ 
ing. If this is thought troublesome, then the two 
pieces can be joined at right angles and the recesses 

marked to them, or the stay cut 
to the shape desired, and used as a pattern Lo cut 
the recesses; but the plan of setting out the bracket 
on a board and working to tiie drawing is not only 
the best, but the quickest way, effectually avoiding 
M taking orf a slice here and there and failing in the 
uro end/'— IS. A, B. 
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Opalestic To pas,—L* J. F, (Wellingborough).— 

In jewellery that we get nL Lhe West End of London 
there is no stone, as far us 1 know, with a name like 
that, I, therefore, feel disposed to reply almost 
positively that it belongs to the same class as 
supphiriiics, that is, it is a production of the 
chemist's* not oi Nature's* I should &ay that it is, 
in all probability, not even an imitation of a real 
Mime* but r-otuc coloured glass that looks nice when 
cut lu rcpriicut stoned. There is a rough-and-ready 
Way of judging if stones are genuine, and that is, 
arc they mounted in good sel lings i for it a mtuiiifuc- 
lurer goes to any expense, the chances are that the 
sLone h a mi! one. If the price of the article is a 
mutter of shillings only, then my verdict will bo 
that the stones are not real Yuii will tindersUuid 
that 1 cannot give a clear decision without seeing 

the stone* lor the mime alone is not lo be depended 
on. Things do get called by any name hut the right 
ones. And besides that, you have not sent any 
description of its appearance.—H. 3. G. 

Ornamenting a Fireplace.—P leasure and 

PuuitiT {London, ti".). — \ our query requires an 
illustrated article lo du the subjccL justice* and your 
pseudonym foreshadows what a reader 
to gain from its perusal; so in place of saying that 

the best ornament to a plain fireplace is a pretty 
wife, or recommending you to buy so many yards 
m art fabric at :Jd. a yard, to bandage it with, I 
have cast the reply in the form of an article, for 
which the Editor in due season will, no doubt, find 
place. One item, for instance, you do not say, i,c 
whether it bo your own freehold, or merely in 
tenancy. Yet this is most important, for while I 
could advise you to paint, or otherwise ill-treat your 
own proper!y, if it were a landlord's, future com¬ 
pensation upon quitting the house might lead yon 
to regret having meddled with It—K, B. 3. 

Pattern Tracing,— Manifold .— 1 Y our letter was 
imitnluualcly mislaid by the churl whose duty it is 
apj xo Hi answer the Editor by return, and he humbly 

apologises. For tracing there is a special transfer 

paper hold at most t aucy-w ork shops* One all ema¬ 
il \ e is to prick the design on fairly thick paper and 
r 11 1 j French chalk through the holes. This id suffix 
l imit for bold* easy patterns, but lor small scale or 

elaborate work, ilia transfer paper, sold in various 
mzlj 1 colours, is llic only adequate thing,—E. B, S. 

Wood Turners.—T. H. (Radcliffc ).—You inquire 
for a London firm of wood turners. I can recom¬ 
mend Messrs* M* U, Dully & Co., tilj, Storks Hoad, 
E.C., for inexpensive and good work; Messrs. J* 

E her hard & Co,, Edward St*, Hampstead Bond, 
N.W., arc also, I believe, entirely capable and satis¬ 
factory.— E. B. 3. 

Galvanising.—B lacksmith (Du kin field ),—Iron 

is galvanised by first pickling in muriatic acid, 
diluted, and then plunging it into a bath of molten, 
zinc { which, to save waste, should Uncovered with & 
layer of sal ammoniac) until it is flic same tempera¬ 
ture us the bat h, when it is lifLed out and drained. 

If there arc galvanising works near you* it will prob¬ 
ably, lor such small quantities, be cheaper to get 
them done than do them yourself.—F. C* 

Bookbinding Tools.™T. E. T. (Brijcton),—! am 
exceedingly sorry that I cannot help this querist in 

any way. l ean answer his quest ions, but the answers 
must be in the negative, hence my expression of 
sorrow. Bookbinders' finishing tools art? dean it is 
impossible lo get over that; they are seldom to be * 
had second hand ; I Imve seen them for sale in Edin¬ 
burgh, butnoL anywhere else, not even in London. 
The leaden type used by printers would he useless 

in the hands of an amateur, ami us this is made in 
founts, i'.a, a certain number of alphabets to the 
fount, iL would be almost as dill Leu It to get a few 
letters, for type founders would hardly break a 
fount by selling n few, I could give you a list of 
addresses of bookbinders' tool cuttere, but that 

would not help you much, as the prices of the 

various firms are pretty much alike; however, you 
might try Messrs. Nix & Gray, life. Fleet Street, 
London, E.U* —G, C. 

Artificial Log.—J. G. T. (Dotvlais). —We cannot 
give sketcLios of artificial limbs, nor deal with 
_ __ surgical or medical questions. Upon an artificial 

rhieJi'fior 'side 'uhinkB must "be cuU If you eouid lcjf niutlur you liau bcUcrauply to Mr. J amos Willing- 

* ham, burgeon machinist, Lhnrd, Somerset* 

Steam Launch.—Will R. F. (Birkenhead), who 
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Adhesive Paste.—W* ,L (Ireland ?)*—The paste 

’! you used* composed of half glue and half paste, is 

the proper thing for sticking up linerusta. The 
best way to make it is to make the paste as if it 
were for ordinary paperhanging, and the glue ns if 

it were for wood work, and then mix them together. 

[ The paste should be put on the linerusta nearly 

boiling, in a warm room, but not too thick* taking 
care that al! possible fitting, etc,, bus been done 
before pasting. It is most essential that Lhe pu.Me 
Bhoald be hot and the linerusta as warm and pliable 1 p 
as it can be made. It is very likely the fact of the | b 
; glue chilling, and the lincrusta being hard and stiff 
i in places* which cause the bulges you complain of. 

Sometimes it is found advantageous to tear olf the 
canvas back; but most of it is now made with 
paper backing—in fact, I think I may say all* un¬ 
less other wise ordered—it being found that the 
paper backing 
even after the a 
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Printing and Lithography,—A, IL {Brighton). 

—In answer to your query as to these subjeuls 

having appeared in work, I have to say that 
upers are under consideration, but have not yal 
eon decided upon. We shall always, however, in 
3hop ,N be glad to help you in any dilliculty liiat 
may crop up* if you will send us lull details, sufficient 
in fact to enable us to see the true cause of any 
fiLilurcs yon may encounter* and if you enclose 
specimens of paper, ink* or oilier materials, it 
would materially help us to condense our reply. ! 
greatly facilitates the hanging. If, Above all do not u&k us more than one question 111 ■ 
tbnve precautions have been taken, one letter; if you have several queries write on 

,J V you notice any bulged places* they can be got rid of separate paper for each. If you have no special 

<' 1 »y Miuiiig them with a sharp knife, and .holding a printers' broker in Brighton, you might 

\ er .? iron in front* and dabbing it back with 11 some lithographer, who would oblige you with what 
cloth dipped 10 hot water and wrung out. I have you require; tailing that, write lo Messrs. 3t0rr 

Been nearly every pattern made by the company Bros*, Queen \ ictoria Street* E.C., or to Messrs, 

j nuns from time to time, and the method adopted 1 Hughes & Ivimber, Limited, U’cst Harding Street 

always been as described* The only case of E.O., or B. Winston Sc Sous* Shoe Lane* E.C„ who 

* lanure was when the plaster on the walls was not will send you price lists. LUUu-slouc is Mild by 

of siifileient strength to carry the weight* etc. IMosL weight at from lid. to id* per lb., according to m/c 

puperliangors hold that it is absolutely necessary and quality* For chalk drawing, tiie Mone requires 

to hue the walIs with brown or white lining paper to be grained after it is polished, and for this pur- 

hciere hanging the lincrusta, I do not say it is not, pose “grey 11 or “"blue" stones should he used* a^ 

out if your failure has taken place on a lined wall, this quality gives a sharper and cleaner tooth chan 

v t V ' lt i U k 3 ^ or whatever lining paper will the yellow qualities, and any "chalk-pi Is " are more 

Buck to with ordinary paste, lincrusta with paper readily seen. For circulars, plate transfers, etc 

Dark]rig with glue paste will stick to stronger* yellow stones are quite good enough* are cheaper at 

providing the room arid consequently tho wall is per lb., and weigh less m proportion. The etching 

warm, also IhuU the wall has been sized. Always solution shotdd* however, be weaker than for tire 

warm Lhe lincrusta before unrolling iu cold weather, grey stones, write ua again if you do not succeed. 

^ D - — J* W. IL 

t ^ on ' | ^ ol idiiettiig Packing.—J. .(Keighley ).— Flat-Bottomed Funt**“F. H. (Exeter). — Wc 
1 s* 10 uId Lhmk a wood packing with perioral 1011 s think that the dimensions given, viz., 11 it, from 
bored through parallel to tiic face, and vertically if stem to stern, 13 It. 4 in. (over all) length at boLiom* 

possible, with a layer of asbestos between it and width at gunwale amidships J it. 8 in.* width at 

uie metal, should serve your purpose The wood boliorn 3 Lt.* spring ot Hour, about 1 in. (wc should 

nugjit be held by aungs to the eteam jacket and the advise 2i In*), are pretty good proporlions, but sug- 

□rackot fixed to the wood by screws, but these gest that for single-handed work Lhe length is Luo 

neuLils must depend upon the purpose for which 1 great, as it would entail u&ingsomething very much 
vile bracket is required; with ruoro definite in forma- thicker than tin. stulf, which, when planed and 

tion 1 could better advise on the matter.—F, 0, finished oil; would barely stand up to full i in.—wo 

Plano MaterlaliL — i mv nt* . *■. •should not much exceed 18 ft. fi in. length over all. 

') (Liverpool bd^c you could nuichas j c To un ' ivo ,lL tlie Ji^ roiiKlily culciiluie tho 

Street It you Ft the beech the size you remiire tnateriul plus tho cargo (i.c., yeursclf mid traps . 

with the flower of the wood on be flat side t wdH You wil1 liml I ,ltnty 01 ta ^ los ? Ul(i vv ^° ht V cr f 1I,ch 

suit your purpose Perhaps a local Dimioforte of val ' io,ls kill<Js 01 w°od aiul iron rails, etc.; from 

oblige you" by auppivfng W You duces-tliat is, wliat depth It will sink to in the 

and Is. tki furbent fildoA-T w ° U ' * ^ L pl 1 you would have above Llm water-line, licture you 

ae ' commence the actual buildiiig you should draw out 

sheer ' plan us shipbuilders cull il* lull size, on u 
smooth finer rubbed over with chalk* exueily to 
your dimensions, and draw in full * and also lit 
na tion every rib, knee, and timber in her* which 
will give you exactly the flare or curvature to I 
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Frame, Bronzing,—B ronzist (London, 

... n^ a } r ,ZJ * * ron fr amo piano it will be 

S fi^saarv to first fill up Lho minute holes that arc 

whM^ l y aJ 0Und m . ct4Mt iron ' * l '° do this, mix 
eoatA i and give ilie frames a few' 

hhioTf a > W i n ? lt l0 dry after eueli coat, and rub- j winch tier sine pumxs must uc cut- ±i juu uumu 

«luk level vvith glass-paper until you gtil a smooth manage to watch a barge-builder at work, details 

Now *f, lve a coat of junuiiiiers' gold size, too mimorouH to mention, and how they aro earned 

when nearly dry* - but still tucky,^ take a out would be apparent to you. Meanwhile make I sent, some weeks ago, a small MR, on the &bov« 
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[Work ility IQ, 1800 , 


remaining copies of Warned book on mem) plate 
work were sold by subscription to the members 
of the Amalgamated Society of Tinplate Workers 
for the benefit of his widow* The published price 

of the book was IDs. fid. 1 '* 

Exhaust Fan or Ventilator,—H, B* P. {Hen¬ 
don) writes in reply to D. B. S. (Fern*) (sec pa^e 
761), Vol* I.) 41 You give such very meugre details 
about the number and position of grindstones and 
emery wheels that your quest ion cannot be an¬ 
swered very satisfactorily. The dust from the 
grindstones. I think you will find, is much too 
heavy to be drawn 01 F by an exhaust fan, as it is wet 
with water. The dust from the emery wheels, 
being dry, can be more easily managed, provided 

the hopper (shown in sketch can be got near the 
whccL This will he found difficult, as it will, if too 
near, interfere with the work. Above each wheel, 
and in about the proportion shown in sketch, place 
a w ooden hopper, and from the top of this carry 
upwards a rectangular wooden trunk, fitted with 
val ve as shown, to shut when wheel is not in use, 
so that the suction may be stronger in the wheels at 
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Trade Note . 


Admir al of the Fleet, Thomas Symokdb tab* 

n very Riooniy riew of the big puns i„ our’navf 

Were there no defects such as have arisen til t?* 
110-ion and 07-ton gun, the duration of these weann™ 
j S so limited that, in his view, they S bS 
less by the time a ship is usually put out of 
mission. The best practical gunnery officer E. 
knows wrote to him that no 110-ton gun vet nl „ 2® 
would be safe after tea rounds of rapid flrinT* 
service* nor b7-ton gun after twenty rounda. 
put the life of a 110 ton gun ut thirty rounds and d. 
J ton gun at about fifty* No gun of the WJi 
calibre ha^ ever fired ninety-six rounds, and Ad 
iniral bymonds is clearly not of opinion thatthatni 
could be passed. The slowness with which flriS 
can be maintained from heavy ordnance nlaeea ti 

vessel relying on i! at great disidvantage, especial!? 

when smaller guns can be fired with extraordinitr4 
rapidity. 


IV.—QcjESTrONS Answered by Correspondents, 


Rubbing down O Us tones*—W. M. {Btnnino: 
ham l writes in reply to E. P. (see p. dI9, Vol. L): 
made inquiry, but the glass was unknown hero in 
Birmingham ; it was suggested was it * P, JL P l * 

took a piece about IS in/square* costing a shilling, 
to try it* It is the thick roofing plate roughed on 
one side (not 1 fluted J, and it is cheap. No direc¬ 
tions were given by A. G., but I cleaned the oil¬ 
stone and used it dry* It answered admirably, 
nothing could be better. In half an hour an oiM one 
badly hollow was made flat and true. Of course I 
rubbed every way all over the glass to keep that 
fiat, I should say the gla^s would do any number 
in moderation ; it is far better than emery or 

1 grindstone.' " 

Colouring Ceiling,—M eun Que Ca writes in 
reply to Buatupok (see page 30, vol. II*):— 4 I wjil 

help you over the stile. Wash oil" that ceiling, and 

as you go scrape out all cracks, wet well, and stop 
with either Keen's or Pe rail's: and if any of the cracks 
have dropped on one side, flush them with some 
thin stud with your broad knife or stripping knife. 

Buck's is the best for this job. Remember, all your 
stopping must be used neat, neither size nor whiting 

being added to cool it Make up a little at a time. 

Now get a pail of well-washed w hiting, and ask 
them to let von have the lump instead of the loose. 

Now get Ij lbs. of Cannons best concentrated size: 
remember, none of your rubbish* See that the 
signature is there in full; it will cost you Is. Cd. 

Now twopenny worth of best Venetian red ; if you 
use any other you will be sure to leave blemishes 
somehow or other. Now get a tin and put your 
Venetian red in it, with enough water to cover it ; 

put it on one side to soak. Now get two clean pails 
and a stirring stick* Break open rite size packets 
and tip them into one of the pails. Put about three 
pints of water to it, and stir up well with stick: 
stand that on one side. Now put ou a keltic of 
water to boil. Now tuck up your sleeves, and don T t 

he frightened. Half till your other empty pail with work* Thc?e trunks nu3?t be connected to one 
water, and get a small hammer, and hold each running longitudinally under the floor of the loft, 

lump of whiting over the pall with water and tap it and in such a position from the wall that the 

gentJy so that it falls floury. Keep on at this greatest number of hoppers can be connected with 
until the broken whiting mounts well above ihe H without any superfluous bends, as these ma- 
water* Now see if the kettle boils* If so, pour it in on tonally interfere with the draught. Mid wav in this 
top of size, stirring it well as you do so. Now stand longitudinal trunk a connection must be made to 
that away to coul, for you mu=t not make use of it the exhaust fan. This connection should be of the 
in this hot state, as you may have another Red Sea. same sectional area, or slightly larger, than the 
Nor must you let it chill or jelly as you would call combined areas of exhaust passages^in fan. The 
it. Now in with your hand into your pail of whit- longitudinal trunk under loft, from its connection 
mg and break it up thoroughly. Your whiting with the fan, should decrease in section in both 
ought to be as round as thin glazing putty, bo that j direction?, after each connecting trunk to emerv 
you find it very hard to stir your hand m it ; if it is I w heel is passed* till at the ends it may be of 
not so, make it so* Put a little of it on a piece of the same sectional area as the upright trunk 
paperjusi Io cheek your eyes when tinting. Now' connecting the hopper to it* The size of the fan 
imt in a Little of your Venetian red, which ought to must be determined by the amount of w ork to be 
ha well soaked. You can give it a rub up if vou done, and cannot be settled satisfactorily till more 
have any doubts of it. And remember, let no bize particulars are given. The loth if vacant, is a good 
go near any of the stuft until you have got vour place to put it, us it could be easilvdriven bvmeans 

required tint* or there is sure to be a Red dea. Keep of a counter-shaft from the line shaft, w hich I 

adding little bits of your Yenetkm red to vour pail of assume is below' the flooring/* 

?^T^h U r n ^,«^ U ’it-', e Bot it,coxnpar- Deposit in Pi.pes.-H. B. S. (Liverpool) writes 

l !i' e S^- a ^ 1£ce in front oi the IIJ:— ';AdaLIa inquires whether there is any method 

«*?. c i e „ a " °f paper to it. Now first, stick a pin pipes. 1 am very pFt-ased tohearfromtkPsoutof-?h^ 
!n«t Vh*n p ,f cC . ll un , L?”. r ct ; lhl ' g -, Li°° t look at it way locality, ami will give what information I can. 

be able to stir it but add more size to it until it through the pipes, he will effectually clean the pint? 

Boot! round oil paint in appearance, if they are of lead or of earthenware and the deposit 

Put stout ri nil- Str nft 1 1 lnt i° . a t no , t { lei '. clean pail, is of carbonate of lime; run a {juantity of water 

Ft'vLlr>M S ' Jl i 0 “ r!,lze u - "‘inch oiiijht to make source of supply, then a definite quantiry of lime 
r/t of H " strona. 1 mean for you to put the or of carbonate of soda, may be added to it before 

ful of ground alum ; stir well, and this is now what correspondent wishes to do anythin" effectually 

t’ul OM ™,rf« ie «f'S c ' ear to1 or preparation. I will help him if I can. Let hint send over some 
hThe B «iui a trJ t r-L, l ii 1 ‘^ -i'- 0 \ er5 ui U ?’ and put , lt awa - y AIs0 let him give us particulars of the method of 

m-Iil c tt oi to chill, which will be next day most water supply and kind of pines. 

likely. Non, if your ceiling betirv, vou can go over 

u nicely with the * clear colJ, so that it will be dry tor ^ .—Brief Acknowledgments. 

iwxt moriiing io distemper. Get your mate to "help Qucsiiouf have been received from the rriiiowinc rorre?pon~ 
you, and do not attempt it bv vaurself, Be^in at prnia.and answers only aw-iii spacr in fififjp.ur^u which itwre 
the light* and Work from it—tintwm* Is urcstt iirravre:—K obkhax Hitick lavaa : W* ; 

bed of Ceilimr np vi . L Ornament tirst^ ttn ; B Ul E iIaJI k ; I*. ^ . S. ( West LtacLm if 1 ; THYIXO (Oticr+iry if 

in t "01 eel strip?, and, when you make a shift, go J - ' < !l 1 /’,ndWi,nj: s. w. it. s.: L. F. t. h. 

along the edge of the strip of distemper you have <->/-<n<J>f.r .: h. k. g. yTtattr7.t.i \; Y. W. B. rffutrar); H. B. 
put OU and soften it well into it. Throw mien rnnr F. S. C.lfwrlmmi t A. W. A. r If'nMam C'ru*i.i ; « B.tV. 

nn it t 1 til i, , e day be fine; if wet, ; icsouamcs : «. a airtn-joh: a. a. u: w. r. l. 

}^Oiila take a book to lell all even in a A. H* 0- \Iiirmingham); A. F. w, iQtdham) : 5. D. 

inning job us this-is* tor there is not a tithe of the ^ Co* : Jifk w. ijirtoiAif/irfi; 

kliOu ledge given here that ought to be lrivpn Haw 1 } W ' : fELLt *5 B H. E. {Stamford lliih; 

ever, leuis know how it l “oMKt?- en - H °" R ft 

Leather Laces.—W. U*. (Xorthamnton) writer Vou.vr, tfmmj; It. r. \Edinburgh)-, t«y Makrb: 

in answer to L. (Cafnatoro'l <«te ti-nre it v„i X~ - * iih J nt “P '• i n.if,t*i, ■ c. w. u <Plymtmi ai : 

an pton. Sill a machine for cutting laces. It will «- <-• 'Suff„m>: S. u. v. .tarm); Tivki-.p.: p. t. (Auani 
cut a lace. I think, about three feet long and its F. McC. i B;nninp/,«m 1 ; IL H. w. dwMonu; 

cost IS about fibs. h I'AISTEH; A V Uonttun, BCA; S. J. A. (Lonrinn. .V.i; Huat; 

K : *1* «£ainburpA>; Wood C akveu; f. L. w. fi. 

i \i ttCftrUfrOH*"! *tne i i W,T* t Ft i$t U u fit I; A CoysrAJiT Keadrh; 
ft iDi*rhatnn L. N* iCura^fn; Wo "U WulcKKlc ; R. T. ' Xer- 

V, ■■■ms A.D. N* ir, t; u. McTtfvrd)- 

i - U. iCttMuftfii Fulfill i A llLdLtiior vvoux 4 '. 
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Terms foil the Issziition <?f Advertisements 
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£ 

* 12 0 5 
- «10 0 

* 3 13 ft 

• i n s 
- 10 0 

oio o 

RinaN vrci-aid AdvertifcmenlB, sncli as Simfiona Wimttfi 
and ExchsaiMf, Twenty Wurde or iCi-p-, One and Una 

IVnnj i*i r Word extra if tiv#T Twenty* All Omit Ad \?t- 
tlfretiiciiift in tak- atid Eicliaapt- Cnjnmo are ebarved Uoe 

&lii91iug i'i-r Line favemk-icitj eiyht wordsi* 


One Pape - - 

Bail Page * 

OuartfT Fane **■ 
Lik'btb of a Pane - 
Unt’Si^Eventh of a Paga - 
In Coikunn, j cr inch 
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WHEEL 


Exhaust Fan or Ventilator* 


I't o-mt ji tTi t P&tttions, or a neiiet of insertion*. 

by f^eciaf ami j i gem m I. 

Advert isr men ta flinuld reach the Office fourteen 

day a in udi a tree of the date of ie£uc. 


SALE AND EXCHANGE. 


Beit's Patent Enamelled Adhesive Water* 
Proof Advertising Paper Letters and Figures } 

in all Colours and Sizes-—Sole and Original Manubciory, 

I/, Arthur Street, New Oxford Street, W.C* Agents 
apply* Sample sheet gratis. 

Complete Fount of Rubber Type.— Two alpha¬ 
bets,^ form any word or name, box, pad s tnk f and holder r 
post free* is. fid* ; extra alphabets, fid. per set; figures, 3d, 
Business, address, and pocket stamps equally cheap-— 

W* C. Prestridgs, Mariufactnrerj, Cumberland Street, 

Br isto). Esiablished >870. 

Tools, Tools, Tools.— The cheapest house io the 

trade for Enghshnnd American tools is Ll-nt’s, 297, Hackney 
Road, London* E. Send stamp for reduced price list* [4E 

Machinery nnd Tools*— Largest stock in London* 

Britannia Co., i&o, Houndsdiich* Cash or hire pur* 

chase. 

Gas and Steam Engines-— Engineers', Amateurs', 

Builders' Tools, Stocks, Dies, Forges, etc. ; catalogue of 
new t fd. T or list second-hand, ad.— Britanhia Co* t Col* 
cheater. 1 

Best Book on Lathe,— Chapters on me ta! Spinning 

and terew cutting, 3^ ‘ soiled copies, 2s.—B wtaNNI^ 
Colchester. 


U5 * 


[a I 


{it l 


Will securely stick 


Stickall Cement (patented^ 

leather, wood, ivon - f marble, iron, earthenware, 


paper, 

etc. t f r which purpose it entirely supersedes paste, 

gum, glue, and every other substance; made up in self- 
opening tins, td, and is. each, per post 3d* extra-—The 

Ever*Clean Collar Co * ioo. Wood Street, E.C l”* 

Designs *—too Fretwork, 100 Carving 100 Repouss 4 
too Si^n siencih, (all full size), 3C0 Turning, Stencils, 

500 Shields etc, Each packet, is. 100 Decorators'Stendls, 

60 sheets, 2s. 6d* All post free. Lists free.—F* Coul- 
THARii* Last Cliff Terrace, Bournemouth. 

Victor Cycle Co., Grimsby, sell Mail Cart Wheels. [16* 

Repoussd Work,—Tools, Materials, and Designs. 
Price List post free.— C* Pool, The Mechanics' Tool Dcyfit, 

27, Hockley, Nottingham* 

Tools for Carpenters, Joiners, Cabin*** 
makers, GaB^fltters. Plumbers, etc. List one 

sump.—P ool, Nottingham* t *7 * 

Water Motors! Drive J'our machinery from house 

tap ; no noise, d:rt, or expense 1 

Water Motors! Finished complete by 

Co*’s machinery ; half man, Ss* fid. ; one man, 125- w*** 
horae, iEf* Photo stamp,*—P. Pitman &. Co-j . 

Road, Wtihingion, ^lancnester, 

LiCClaochC Cells, TS. fid. ; Terminals, id.; Coni* 6 * t 

BarsettS; Co„ Manufacturing El ertnnai^ gff* 

[ * f i'fa 


; 
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JJ 


I, 1 


1 


ti, C, i Hoc lies- 




Pillars, 2 ■ d. 

Ebwick Court, Newcastle-on-Tyne* 

Microscope Slides.—Gorgeous polaidsing, 

opaque, and entertaining slides for exhibition 
Microscopes, object cabinets, mounting reqiusjtcs*^“J^ E 
£S:iAijE t $ 44 j Caled .man Road, London. 
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Gltntana, Ahoy 


Exchange for anything useful* 

Charles Ewen. forest of 


(paper). 
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ALcrdeeUahire. 


Book on Sheet Metal Work.-J, J. M.flJoof- 

tfloAK.t-e pHjfu i*2, Vol. 1 > writes in reply j 0 L. I J 
(Utah 1 have to inform L. P. ( Deal i tlliu all the 


Glass Silverer and Beveller*— 

mond, Junction Road, Romford, Essex* 

J requlremeius. 
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SCREW-CUTTING & ORNAMENTAL TURNING, 


TREADLE MILLING MACHINES HAND 

PLANING MACHINES, &c. 

ingteby Works , Brown Royd. Bradford. 

1858, 








ACCURACY AND LIGHT RUNMNT, r.HARANTII liD. 
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For all Workcru in Metals 

Wood Carvers, clc. 

WE HOLD THE MOST COMPLETE f:TOCK IN 

THIS COUNTRY* 

fL 7 i<i all Crtiers have Immediate I ispatoli, 

fitt* 11 ti r*ttrn r* ttmf itnrf*. on i' IQ& m 
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RAYNOR & CASSELL, Piiir-nt Agents. 

C»ANCER\ LAN It. kuMUV. li.C* 
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TO AMATEURS* 

The roughest proscenium, or fittings 
knocked up for the 

School, or Country House, may be made 

not only beautiful, but very like the real 

or two of ASPINALL'S 
ENAMEL at the cost of a few shillings 
and the success of a show is frequently 
enhanced by bright surroundings. Verb.sap. 
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INCOMPARABLE 




» 


occasion in Hall 


ASPINALL’S EBONIC 


I 
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COLOURS 


A JET BRILLIANT BLACK, FOR 

Cycles, Basket Carriages, Bedsteads, &c. 

Sample Tin, 9d,, post free. 


thing by a pot 
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BEWILDERING, 






BEAUTIFUL. 
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PRIXCESS. 




A 


Invaluable as a 

Strengthening 1 and In 
vigorating 1 Beverage. 


Indispensable for enrichin 

preparing Soups, 

Pure. Palatable, 
instantly prepared 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 
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WILL KEEP ANT LENGTH OF TIME. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE 
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Beecham's Pills 
Beecham’s Pills 
Beecham’s Pills 
Beecham's Pills 
Beecham's Pills 
Beecham’s Pills 
Beecham’s Pills 
Beecham’s Pills 

Beecham’s Pills' 
Beecham’s P ills 

Beecham’s Pills 

Beecham’s Pills 

Beecham’s Pills 
Beecham’s Pills 


A RE universally admitted to be worth a Guinea a Box for 

Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such ns Wind and Fain in the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drow¬ 
siness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath 
stiveness, Scurvy and Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, 
and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, <Src. The first dose will give relicl in 
twenty minutes. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Fills, 


Beecham s 

Beecham’s 
Beecham’s 

Beecham’s 

Beecham's 
Beecham's 
Beecham’s 
Beecham's 
Beecham's 
Beecham’s 
. Beecham’s 

Beecham’s 

Beecham’s 
Beecham’s 


PIs 


Pills 
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Pills 


and they will be acknowledged to be 

* 


Pills 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX 


For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable, as a few doses of them carry 
off all humours, and bring about all that is required. No female should be without 
them. There is no medicine to be found equal to Beecham's Fills for re mo vi n 
obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken according to the directions given 
with each box, they will soon restore females of all ages to sound and robust health. 

'Phis has been proved by thousands who have tried them, and found the benefits 
which are ensured by their use. 

For a Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, anti all Disorders of the Liver, they 

a few doses will be found to work wonders on the most im- 

They strengthen the whole muscular system, 
back the keen edge of appetite, and arouse 
action with the rosebud of health the whole physical energy of the m 
frame. These are Facts testified continually by members of all classes of society, 
and one ol the best guarantees to the Nervous and Debilitated is. BLFCHAMS 
FILLS m*e the largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the \ Vo rid* 


Pills 


IT 


fL 




Pills 


act like ma^ic, and 
portant organs in the human machine, 
restore the long-lost complexion, brim 

into 


Pills 


ft 


Pills 
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Pills 


Beecham’s Magic Gough Pills. 


As a Remedy for Coughs in general. Asthma, Bronchial Affections, Hoarseness, 
Shortness of Breath, lightness and Oppression of the Chest, Wheezing, fifcc., these 
Fills stand unrivalled They arc the best ever offered to the public, and will 
speedily remove that sense ol oppression and difficulty of breathing which nightly 
deprive the patient of rest. Let any person give BEECHAM'S COUGH FILLS a 

and the most violent Cough will in a short time be removed. 

Prepared only, and sold Wholesale and Retail, by the Proprietor, THOMAS 

BEECHAM, Sr. Helens, Lancashire, in Boxes, is. i^d. and 

Sold by ad Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere. 

Directions cne given ’with each Box* 

Printed/and Published by Cassell Sc Company, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, London, KC 


Pills 


Pills 






s. gd. each. 
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